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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The position of the Chinese negotiations shows in a 
remarkable manner the struggle between the Manchu 
and the Chinese sections of the Imperial Court for 
supremacy. Promptly accepted by one edict, the Joint 
Note would have been signed at once, had it not been 
that before the signatures of the Chinese plenipoten- 
tiaries could be affixed, another edict forbade them to 
proceed without further discussion of the terms. This 
most ingeniously places the Powers in the embarrass- 
ment with which the negotiations started, that of not 
knowing whether the Chinese negotiators were em- 
powered to act for their Government; and it is in fact a 
super-subtlety improving on the first device of prompt 
acceptance with interminable discussions to follow. 
Li Hung Chang and Prince Ching profess that they are 
prepared to run all the risks of acting on the first and 
disregarding the second edict, and they are said to have 
urged on the Court that non-acceptance of the terms 
would lead to the breaking off of the present friendly 
relations and the renewal of military operations. Even 
if they seriously intend this, that would not carry the 
Powers a step nearer to an understanding with the 
Chinese Government which, as matters now stand, 
refuses to consider the terms proposed by the Powers. 


It is more than likely that this represents the ultimate 
attitude of the Chinese Government. In the secret 
influences brought to bear by Russia and the con- 
suming desire of the United States to wash its hands 
of the whole question and put an end to the occupation 
by the troops of the Powers, lie their hope. We may 
expect probably to hear of negotiations still further 
modifying the terms already proposed—which we know 
were not ‘‘ irrevocable.” There has been talk of discuss- 
ing the indemnity and other matters in an international 
conference ; but, it appears, no such conference will be 
held at Washington. The suggestion was a little 
“steep.” However, by some international device the 
terms may be put into a shape acceptable to the Chinese 
Government, the important matters being left over and 
the Powers enabled to withdraw their troops and leave 
China very much as they found it. This seems to be the 
direction in which affairs are drifting. The general 
helplessness is illustrated by what has happened in 
Manchuria. In regard to the Anglo-German Treaty, 
which on the face of it would seem to cover the con- 
tingency that has arisen there, we find the German 


papers in a nervously eager state toexplain and protest 
that neither their own nor the British Government 
ever contemplated anything but acquiescence in Russian 
aggression. 


Is it obviously true, as the China League says, that 
statesmen on both sides of the House and publicists 
of all shades remain silent in regard to the crisis, because 
the country and its legislators have failed to realise the 
vast issues at stake? It is more nearly true to say that 
the apparent apathy arises from the fact that at 
present nobody can say what ought to- be done, nor 
when the moment for doing it will arise if at all. Take 
the case of the annexation of Manchuria. Everybody 
knows it is an audacious contradiction of all that 
Russia has professed, and it is not indifference but 
bewilderment, not only of the people themselves but of 
the Government, as to what the proper policy is in the 
circumstances. If the Government could only make up 
its mind to act, we should see public opinion supporting 
it as it did over the South African question. The 
‘* open door” and the territorial integrity of China are 
ideas the nation has thoroughly grasped but it waits to- 
be told what are the means proposed for securing them. 


We wish we could believe that the views of the 
‘*New York Times” represent those of the Govern- 
ment and the people ; if hostility against England were 
not the keynote of American action in China, they 
would. The common sense of the ‘‘ Times” sees that 
America has at least equal interest with England in 
opposing the plans of Russia in Manchuria, and her 
defiance of the rights of all the world. We said last 
week, referring to the favour America has shown to 
Russia all through the Chinese imbroglio, that it is not 
obvious what America will gain by the Russifying of 
Manchuria. The ‘‘ Times” addresses the American 
public in similar language to that of the China League 
and tells them that they ought to awake to the peril 
which threatens their trade in North China; and goes 
a step further than the League by asserting that the 
United States, England, Japan and Germany ought to 
co-operate in Peking. It is the ignorant and perverse 
action of the States that has prevented this combina- 
tion, at least in the case of England and Japan; and if 
it had existed, the Russian coup in Manchuria would 
not have been made. If America would only sink her 
passions and her prejudices, she might still do some- 
thing for her own interests and those of the other 
Powers. 


Threatenings of Russian activity in the Persian Gulf 
may confidently be associated with aggressions in 
Manchuria. It would be just the Russian way of 
hinting that if she is thwarted in one quarter she can 
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make herself objectionable in another. Accordingly 
it is reported that Russia proposes to start a line of 
steamers trading with the Gulf, where she has no 
commercial interests at present. This scheme would 
probably be the prelude to the appearance of warships 
and the establishment of coaling stations for which 
France has been feeling the way. The same policy has 
doubtless prompted the reported treaties with the rulers 
of Bokhara and Khiva to furnish military assistance in 
case of necessity. It is reasonable to infer that these 
combinations have excited the apprehensions of the 
Amir of Kabul and led to the singularly explicit declara- 
tion of Russian policy and aims, which he puts forward 
as the ground of a defensive alliance between England 
and Afghanistan. No one who wishes to understand 
the situation should fail to read Abdur Rahman's book. 
Some little compensation for the threatened attack on 
our trade with Southern Persia may be found in the 
success so far of the new trade route to India via 
Nushki and Quetta, which has recently been opened out. 


The annua! meeting of that invalid institution which 
calls itself the Indian National Congress is over, and 
nobody is a bit the better or worse. The atmosphere to 
be sure was not avery congenial one. Lahore, the 
place selected to see the century out, is too far away 
from Calcutta and Poona for the self-appoiated re- 
formers of the British administration, and the virile 
Panjabi had apparently rather be guided by the 
English rulers than by Bengalis and Mahratta Brah- 
mans. The only striking announcement which has 
come over the wires is that in the opinion of the Con- 
gress ‘‘statesmanship is wanted to solve the problem of 
the poverty of India which is the real cause of periodical 
famine.” It might be more correct to say that. the 
famine contributes to the poverty and deficient rainfall 
to both. But at any rate the proposition is a step in 
advance of the theory which ascribes famines to British 
misgovernment. The benevolence of the officials and 
of the British public to the famine-stricken people is 
praised, with the qualification that justice is needed 
more than charity. There is one hopeful suggestion 
that a conference should be held for promoting reforms 
in caste observances, If the leaders of native society 
will only turn to the social and moral improvement of 
their own countrymen and leave the Government to 
attend to its business, they may accomplish great and 
good work. 


There is unfortunately no change for the better in 
South Africa, whence official information has been more 
than usually scanty. The truth is, Lord Kitchener— 
large as his army is—has not sufficient troops, after 
providing for the safety of the communications, for field 
operations on a large scale. Moreover in respect of 
mounted troops, it is to be feared that a much 
larger force than that now being despatched will be 
required to bring the struggle to an end. The latest 
news is that the raiders are still advancing towards 
Cape Town. Exceptional efforts are being made to 
meet the emergency, and the call for additional recruits 
in Colonial corps has been splendidly responded to. It 
is said that the invaders were intended to be De Wet’s 
forerunners. The Cape Dutch do not seem to have 
welcomed their kinsmen as warmly as the latter had ex- 
pected. The capture of De Wet seems as far off as 
ever, while part of General Knox’s force has met with a 
mishap. It appears that 120 men of the Commander- 
in-Chief’s bodyguard were surprised near Lindley, and 
that eighteen officers and men were killed and another 
twenty-two wounded. A determined and combined 
attack was made on five of our posts along the Pretoria- 
Delagoa Railway during a fog on 7 January. More 
reassuring news comes of the operations against 
Delarey ; General Babington having succeeded ‘in 
engaging him south of the Magaliesberg, and forcing 
him to retreat in a north-westerly direction. Little 
information has reached us from the Eastern Trans- 
vaal: but some of Botha’s men appear to be in the 
north of Natal. 


It is very clear from the open letter of the Central 
Peace Committee at Kroonstad that the oceasion and 
support of the guerilla war came from the disloyal 
Dutch in Cape Colony. The Transvaal burghers, claim- 
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ing to represent the majority there in favour of peace 
against a small minority, tell their Cape Colony 
brethren that the commandos again entered the Colony, 
encouraged by the resolutions and speeches of the 
Worcester Congress, which produced the impression 
that there would be arising. Another explanation of 
the earlier stage of the guerilla warfare is equally true, 
that it has been kept up in the hope of procuring outside 
aid and to strengthen Mr. Kruger’s European mission. 
Besides these cogent proofs of the utter hopelessness of 
the guerilla war they urge the Dutch in Cape Colony to 
accept the accomplished fact that ‘‘ We have done our 
best and fought for South Africa under one flag, and we 
have lost ;” and that no reasonable being can believe 
that England will ever give up the fruits of victory after 
so much blood and money have been spent. All this 
might as well have been addressed to supporters of 
Boer independence everywhere; but especially to that 
deputation of Cape Dutch consisting of Mr. Hofmeyer, 
Mr. Merriman, and Mr. Sauer, who are said to be con- 
templating a voyage to England for the purpose of 
urging the claims to independence of the annexed 
countries. 


The Duke of Cambridge has issued a circular letter 
addressed to the bodies and committees administering 
funds for sufferers by war and their families and depen- 
dents, inviting them to hand over these funds to be 
administered by the Patriotic Fund as the central body. 
The implied plea is that it is the most suitable organisa- 
tion for preventing the overlapping and waste of funds 
incident to administration by independent organisations. 
The Fund did not issue from the investigation last 
year with any addition to its popularity, and there is 
nothing in the scheme propounded which will make the 
bodies appealed to desirous of being swallowed up in 
the Fund, nor the subscribers to charitable funds willing 
that their money should go into its coffers and help to 
magnify its importance. We expect the officials will 
be somewhat disappointed with the answers they 
receive. Whatever defects there may be in the local 
administration of charity, the Fund will not remedy 
them. The system indeed of providing for soldiers and 
sailors and their families by private charities ought to 
be superseded by State provision on the principle of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. It is in this 
direction that attention should be turned and not to 
refurbishing the Patriotic Fund. 


The session of the Prussian Diet and the session of 
the French Chambers both began on Tuesday. In 
the French Chamber the business of re-electing a 
President had to be gone through, M. Deschanel and 
M. Brisson being the rival candidates. There is not 
much significance in M. Deschanel’s re-election, though 
M. Brisson was understood to be the preferential 
ministerial candidate. M. Rauline, a Bonapartist 
Deputy, who presided at the first sitting as temporary 
president and addressed the Chamber in a conciliatory 
and non-partisan speech. spoke of the critical contest 
which impends over the Church legislation of the 
Government ; the subject overshadowing all others at 
present. We may see from this speech the fear that 
moderate men have, who are not irreconcilable to the 
Republic, lest the Government should attack the 
rights and liberties of those classes of the nation who 
do not accept the Republican theory, under the pretence 
of danger to the State. ‘‘ These reforms I hope,” he 
said ‘‘ will not merely be demolitions for there is no 
veritable reform which does not ameliorate the 
relations between the State and the individual and 
none that is lasting which is not just and liberal.” The 
uneasiness betrayed by this language is quite evident. 


It is very interesting to note that in the Prussian 
Diet the Ministerial programme raises many ques- 
tions with which we are familiar here. There is the 
housing problem for example and a Bill to remedy the 
scarcity of dwellings in Frankfurt-on-the-Main by 
obtaining land for building purposes. We are reminded 
of the imitation in France of our legislation providing 
seats for shop assistants. Then there are the proposed 
grants in aid of agriculture against the pressure of 
provincial taxation. More fundamental than all is the 
great question raised between the agrarian and the 
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commercial classes by the proposed‘construction of the 
Rhine and Elbe Canal and other water communications. 
Most of Count von Biilow’s speech was an effort to 
show the Agrarians that the canal did not favour the 
interests of the west as against the east, nor the 
interests of industry and commerce at the expense of 
agriculture. It is the most important object of Prussian 
policy to reconcile these two opposed parties; and 
Count von Biilow dexterously set himself to soothe the 
susceptibility and remove the fears of the Agrarians by 
showing that he is profoundly impressed with the 
importance of the healthy condition of agriculture if 
the State is to be healthy, and with the claim of this 
economically weak industry to support. It is probable 
that he will propose a further increase of the import 
duties on foreign agricultural products. 


To those who see the enemy in clericalism the result 
of the Austrian elections will give considerable satis- 
faction. But we are not so sure that the dual monarchy 
will gain in stability by the weakening of the alliance 
between the Clericals and the Anti-Semite or Christian 
Socialist party. If these parties had come out stronger 
instead of weaker from the elections, they would at 
least have balanced, if not dominated, the fanatics of 
the German and Czech factions. The clerical hos- 
tility to parliamentary institutions may be a serious 
objection in a country otherwise fitted for constitutional 
government, but in Austria, owing to the election having 
turned principally on nationalist questions, the race 
antagonisms will come more than ever to the front and 
the suspension of the Constitution, which has been so 
long threatened, be more probable than before. One of 
the features of the elections has been the weakening 
of the party of economic Socialists—economic questions 
being given the go-by in the race contest. On the 
other hand the danger to constitutionalism has brought 
them into an association with the German Liberals 
which may have important results, for the two parties 
have been at opposite poles on economic questions. 


The Duke of Norfolk must be greatly surprised at 
the storm he has raised in the English and the Italian 
press. To anyone who can put himself in the place 
of a devout Roman Catholic who is also almost 
passionately an Englishman, it will appear merely 
grotesque to imagine that the Duke has any desire, 
or meant to convey any desire, to convert the Pope 
into a great temporal sovereign and restore the 
political power of the Vatican to interfere with the 
secular statesmanship of Europe. The Duke doubtless 
expressed himself indiscreetly, but the newspapers, 
‘* looking beyond him quite,” have attached to his words 
a political gravity utterly disproportionate. We are 
sure that the Duke was thinking only of spiritual and 
religious interests, when he desired greater freedom for 
the Holy See. And we must say that the Italian 
Government and Chamber are by no means so admirable 
as institutions as to justify their extreme sensibility to 
the smallest reflection upon their character. 


The speech of Sir John Gorst at the Fishmongers’ 
dinner to the Incorporated Headmasters on Thursday 
was an indication that the Government seem to be 
moving on right lines. It was an obvious harking back 
to the Bill of ’96 and the need of creating one local autho- 
rity forall grades and groups of education. The School 
Boards have aspired to be the authority for higher 
education. They have done a certain amount of good 
work in the towns, but from their very constitutions 
they have failed in country districts. Little Pedlington 
cannot run a higher-grade school. Another still more 
serious defect is the mechanical nature of their teaching, 
a sort of damnosa hereditas of the system of payment 
by results. Already some School Boards feel that they 
are superfluous. At Nottingham the Board is pro- 
posing to commit the happy despatch by abdicating in 
favour of the town council as the one authority for all 
types of local education. Whether the Government 
will go so far is doubtful. Had Sir John Gorst not so 
often played the part of political Cassandra, one'might 
be more sanguine. 


The steadily flowing stream of “Times” corre- 
spondence on the ‘‘ Teaching of Modern Languages ” 
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has not carried much of any value either upon or 
beneath its surface this week. But there have been 
some bits of very humorous flotsam, notably the letter 
of M. Paul Barbier. This gentleman accuses the public 
generally and classical masters in particular of ignorance 
as to what mental discipline means. He proceeds to 
show what his own idea of mental training is by adducing 
as an instance of the magnificent discipline afforded by 
the study of French a sentence, only reminding one of 
Ollendorff’s method, which can be translated in twelve 
different ways ; a performance which at best is a paltry 
linguistic puzzle, a kind of exercise which might stimu- 
late a mechanical smartness of mind, but cannot pos- 
sibly be called intellectual. His own instance exposes 
M. Barbier’s contention toridicule. It reveals a concep- 
tion of the study of language on a par with the teaching 
of logic as a matter of repeating by rote Barbara celarent 
&c. And upon that, this teacher of modern languages 
proceeds to complain of the ‘‘ professional conceit of the 
teachers of Greek and Latin”! Another humorous 
touch is provided by an initialled correspondent who 
describes the object of learning modern languages as 
“€ threefold—practical, social, and literary.” A beauti- 
ful instance of the Philistine’s logic. Why what is 
social should not be practica! is difficult to imagine, 
though it would be too much to expect the average 
man to perceive the intensely, almost fatefully, prac- 
tical nature of good literature, and, unfortunately, of 
bad. 


Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, the hon. secretary of the 
Women’s Trades Union League, in her letter of the 
8th inst., completely disposes of the argument of the 
‘* Potters Gazette ” editors drawn from the carelessness 
of the workpeople. It is really time these worn-out 
labour fallacies were dropped. To any person who 
chooses to use even the most modest of minds it must 
be obvious that such arguments are mere blinds to 
obscure the real issue. Contributory negligence may 
« be a sound defence, so far as it goes, to an operative’s 
private claim against an employer, but- it can be no 
argument for similar carelessness on the side of the 
masters. Indeed, as Miss Tuckwell says, the whole 
force of the argument is the other way. If you 
know that carelessness amongst the workpeople is 
a fixed factor in the problem, it is an irresistible 
reason for meeting it with peculiar precautions. 
Take one point : that of washing: if the hands were 
extremely anxious to wash carefully after their work in 
the potteries, it would not matter very much if the 
washing facilities were imperfect, for the workpeople 
would make the most of them and at any rate find the 
means of washing somehow. But when they have no 
ambition at all to wash and do it only under compulsion, 
is it not plain even to the editors of the ‘‘ Potters 
Gazette” that you will never get the washing done, 
unless you make the process extremely easy? What, of 
course, they who use such an argument really mean is 
that if the workpeople will not look after themselves, 
they deserve what pains they reap ; but even if that were 
true, it would be no argument, tor neither the law nor 
the ethics of this country countenance indifference in the 
spectator to a man’s acting to his own physical undoing. 


But on another point we cannot think Miss Tuckwell’s 
position was nearly so strong; in fact it was very 
weak. The objection has been taken that a right- 
minded man, who determines to use only leadless 
glazed china, has no means of knowing whether lead 
has been used or not beyond the stamp on the articles, 
that is, the bare statement of the manufacturer. This 
is a solid difficulty, and we are much surprised that the 
secretary of the Women’s Trades Union League should 
meet it merely with a show of indignation that anyone 
should doubt a potter’s word. We will put it to Miss 
Tuckwell this way. If she gave her mind to it, could 
she not imagine some little potter, who has systemati- 
cally and fraudulently evaded the Factory Acts, also 
deceiving the public ? Some oi the fiery comminations, 
which mark most numbers of her League’s ‘‘ organ,” 
certainly do not suggest that Miss Tuckwell would have 
any difficulty in conceiving a master-potter, or any other 
master, depraved enough to stamp that as “‘ leadless” 
which was made with lead. 
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True, she claims a superior moral character for the 
manufacturers of leadless ware, but when we have 
succeeded, and none more earnestly than ourselves desire 
that we shall succeed soon and completely in making 
leadless china the vogue, the immoral potter will ave 
to make what purports to be leadless china or he will 
be out of the running. How can a dishonesty, which 
will be very tempting to such a man, be met? Also, 
there is the foreign competitor. Students of trade ways 
will have no insuperable difficulty in conceiving certain 
German firms flooding our market with cheap china, 
specially indorsed for England ‘‘leadless.” There is 
another obstacle to the use of leadless china, but one 


-easily removed. It is not on the market; only samples 


can be seen. Now most housewives do not look two 
months ahead in buying crockery ; they ask for it when 
they want it ; and if they cannot get the leadless ware 
at the moment, they will take the other. We know of 
a concrete case: only the other day an enthusiastic 
champion of leadless glaze required a breakfast service 
immediately. He went straight to Mortlock’s to get 
it ; but was told he would have to wait two months, 
while it was making. He could not do without his 
breakfast service, so willy-nilly he had to commit the 
crime of buying goods glazed with lead. We think 
even Miss Tuckwell would absolve him; but such a 
hard case should not be possible. 


There is something very humorous in the elaborate 
pains taken in the official communiqué as to the Royal 
Yacht to explain that the calling in of Mr. G. L. 
Watson really meant nothing. According to this de- 
lightful diagnosis, the consulting physician was called 
in to attend a patient that had never been ill. Not 
less amusing is the Portsmouth correspondent of the 
‘*Times” who assures us that Mr. Watson was called in 
because he was a specialist in this particular malady, 
but not with any idea of criticising or superseding the 
original medical man who knew nothing about it, Sir 
William White. The language adopted is so exactly 
that of medical men anxious to save professional 
etiquette, that the parallel of the situation has evi- 
dently struck both the inspirer of the communiqué 
and ‘‘our Portsmouth correspondent.” Anyone who 
wants to know the truth about the Royal Yacht can 
discover it by turning back to the SaturpAy REVIEW 
of 10 November, when he will realise the misleading 
optimism of the statement, without qualification as to 
coal capacity, that ‘‘her trials have proved her to be a 
fast and seaworthy vessel.” Fast and seaworthy or 
not, she will be a subject of considerable inquiry in the 
House next session. 


The cheerful manner in which the London and Globe 
meeting passed off on Wednesday had a good effect 
upon the mining market for the moment ; but upon 
reflection people discovered that they had really got 
nothing from Mr. Whitaker Wright but vague promises. 
Westralians were accordingly dull on Thursday and 
Friday, though on the latter day it became known that 
an arrangement was in a fair way of being made, 
by which the new issue of London and Globe shares 
with a call of 5s. would be underwritten, and the credi- 
tors receive 1os. in the 4. West African mines have 
been steady, and would undoubtedly have risen, had 
it not been for the uncertainty respecting London and 
Globe. Kafiir shares have naturally been quiet, though 
there has been some buying of New Africans, a finan- 
cial, not a mining, company, which is understood 
to have earned a good dividend in the past year, 
and to be about to distribute it at no very distant 
date. The shares of land and finance companies in 
South Africa will probably rise more quickly upon the 
conclusion of war than those of the mining companies. 
The American Railway market has shown remark- 
able steadiness on the whole, though there was 
an obvious attempt on the part of the Yankee 
operators to induce London to repeat the Jdétise of 
Friday week and turn sellers. English dealers were 
not however to be canght a second time, and after a 
healthy ‘‘ shake-out” in Eries and Northern Pacific 
Commons, American prices hardened yesterday. In 
English rails the feature has been a rise in Brighton A 
to 139 and then a fall to 136 on dividend conjectures. 
Consols closed at 973. 
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THE WRITING ON THE CHINESE WALL. 


was foretold from the first, by men having know- 

ledge of the political conditions, that acquiescence 
in the coup d’état of 1898 would entail two grave 
dangers — of internal disturbance, and of external 
aggression which the spectacle of disturbance might 
excite. The forecast has been verified. Large tracts 
of North China have been harried by native banditti and 
by foreign invaders, in turn. The reactionary clique 
who precipitated the turmoil have been required to 
subscribe to conditions involving more than one 
feature of humiliation besides the practical cessicn of 
a great province. That massacre has been repaid by 
massacre is an application of the /ex /alionis upon 
which we do not care at present to dwell : that destruc- 
tion of property should entail the payment of heavy 
indemnities is a common incident of war; but nothing 
has happened, since Russia formally disavowed any 
project of territorial annexation, to bridge the gulf 
between that declaration and the practical establish- 
ment over Manchuria of a Protectorate akin to that 
over Bokhara. The new agreement to which China 
has been required to subscribe is complementary to 
that respecting the so-called Chinese Eastern Railway, 
and both are a corollary of the Cassini Convention. 
The only difference is that while the Russian Govern- 
ment denied, and our own professed to disbelieve, the 
existence of the Jatter even when it lay before them, 
no one doubts the authenticity of the Convention 
which the ‘‘ Times” correspondent telegraphed from 
Peking, ten days ago. 

If a plain meaning could be attached to plain 
language and plain facts, a plain man might be ex- 
cused for thinking that the Agreement by which 
Russia establishes a Political Resident with special 
powers of control at Moukden, and exacts the cession 
of all armament and the extinction of Chinese military 
power throughout Feng-tien, was in conflict with the 
terms of the Anglo-German Agreement; but one of 
the ablest of diplomatists has declared that language is 
given to conceal thought. Russia customarily acts on 
that principle, and a Government which has been con- 
tent to retreat inertly before her may have been content 
to copy a successful example. There is a current im- 
pression that Manchuria was excluded, in the minds 
of Lord Salisbury and Count von Biilow, from the 
operation of an understanding which might seem to 
cover the whole Empire of which it forms part. 
There remains the more difficult problem of recon- 
ciling the new Russo-Chinese arrangement with 
the explicit pronouncements of the United States. 
One of the conditions to which Mr. Hay asked 
each European Government to subscribe was that 
it would ‘‘in no wise interfere with any treaty 
port or any vested interest within any so-called 
‘sphere of interest’ or leased territory it might 
have in China.” Yet the Russian flag flies over the 
Chinese Custom House at Newchwang : a proclamation 
was issued, on 22 November, by the Russian authorities, 
requiring the people of the port who had purchased land 
or houses to send in their deeds or other documents for 
inspection, under penalty of confiscation, and to pay 
land tax at the rate of 3 per cent. on what they are 
permitted to retain: the section of the railway north of 
the Great Wall, at least, is in Russian occupation, and 
a quantity of material belonging to British bondholders 
is said to have been transferred from the (British) 
Chinese Northern Railway to the (Russian) Chinese 
Eastern Railway terminus. To the plain man 
these resemble acts of sovereignty, to say nothing 
of ‘‘interference with a treaty port and with a 
vested interest;” and we wait to learn how 
far the British and American Governments con- 
sider them reconcilable—the latter with its instruc- 
tions to its Ambassadors in Europe ; the former with the 
assurance of the Tsungli-Yamen ‘‘that none of the 
railway lines named in the contract for the loan to be 
made to the Chinese Imperial Railway Administration 
shall be alienated to any foreign Power” and with 
Lord Salisbury’s declaration ‘‘ that, in the special cir- 
cumstances of the case, H.M. Government consented to 
take note of this promise as a binding engagement on 
the part of the Chinese Government.” Clause 5 of the 
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Russo-Chinese Agreement promises, certainly, that 
** Newchwang and other places now occupied by the 
Russians shall be restored to the Chinese civil admini- 
stration when the Russian Government is satisfied 
that the pacification of the province is complete.” But 
the description which Mr. Bush has contributed to the 
‘* Times,” of the methods by which that occupation was 
brought about, and of its influence upon the volume 
and movements of trade, tend to excite diffidence as to 
the ultimate event. 

Newchwang is the port in which the United States 
are, perhaps, most deeply interested, because it is the 
chief port of entry for the heavy cotton goods which are 

a special American product ; just as Japan is chiefly 
intaceaned in the export from Manchuria of beans 
and other agricultural produce which gave employment, 
in 1899, to 196 Japanese out of the 576 foreign-built 
ships which found occupation in its trade. _ It is signi- 
ficant to note that 185 of the remainder were British, 
112 Chinese, and that all the other nations together 
mustered 89 of which the Russian share was 13; 
while 40 per cent. of the Customs revenue was 
contributed by goods under the British flag, and the 
Russian percentage was 1! These three nations, 
then—Great Britain, the United States, and Japan— 
are chiefly interested in the trade of Newchwang and of 
the great province which it serves. They are therefore 
specially interested in the maintenance of the status guo 
ante the war, which is assumed not to be war, but which 
has had consequences as deplorable as wars regularised 
by preliminary literature nearer home. The United 
States, especially, would look almost ridiculous if the 
State Department acquiesced in any permanent inter- 
ference with the vested interests or commercial privileges 
which it took an undertaking from all kings and peoples 
to uphold ; just as our Government could not conceiv- 
ably acquiesce in any other solution than the complete 
restoration of the railway over which they were willing 
to extend their diplomatic zgis in 1899. The present 
situation might not have arisen if the two Govern- 
ments had agreed to play a stronger hand, twelve 
months ago ; but it is more difficult, always, to roll a 
stone back up hill than to prevent it starting down. 
There are conditions, in fact, under which it cannot be 
replaced, as was proved by the logan stone in Cornwall 
which was rocked recklessly till it fell and which might 
be replaced in position but its balance not restored. The 
balance of power which existed in China two years ago 
cannot be restored. The sun of the Tsar has waxed, 
and that of the Hwang-te has waned, and the suns of 
other Powers have undergone relative permutations 
which will be more or less permanent according to the 
skill and decision with which they are guided, hence- 
forward, in their course. Much trouble might have 
been obviated if the Government had given to the 
Yangtze Viceroys the specific assurances of support 
which the China Association urged them to give, six 
months ago. Things might have been shaped 
differently, if we had shown a clear determination 
to take a strong hand in the settlement of affairs 
at Peking, in 1898. Worse difficulties might pos- 
sibly be averted now, if we showed distinctly that 
we do not intend to allow our interests to be over- 
ridden in the region where they appear to be jeopar- 
dised. A demonstration to that effect might involve 
effort while the South African difficulty continues 
unallayed, as it might involve effort to the United 
States while the Philippines continue in turmoil. But 
if the country cannot brace itself for such an effort, if 
we are content to acquiesce in a nerveless surrender of 
the great position in the East which our forefathers 
conquered, it will be difficult to evade the deduction 
that the psychological turn in the life of a nation has 
come. Lord Palmerston said apropos, if we remember 
rightly, of a China question, forty years ago: ‘‘It is 
the habit of making concessions which is fatal to a 
nation’s interest, tranquillity, and honour. For every 
difficulty you avoid to-day, will arise twenty difficulties 
round you to-morrow.” It is an aphorism which might 
well be written up in our Foreign Office in letters of 
gold, and to the neglect of which our troubles in 
China at this moment are largely due. 
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A SOUTH AFRICAN WARNING FROM 
CANADA. 


NE of the first, as one of the most vital, of the 
questions that will confront the new Government 
of the annexed South African provinces is that of 
language. Are both Dutch and English to be recognised! 
officially, or only English? for we doubt if even Mr: 
Courtney would advocate the exclusive recognition of 
Dutch. We have before now expressed our opinion 
that only English should be recognised. Against this 
view the example of bi-lingual Canada is constantly 
cited, and is cited in such a way as to leave the impres- 
sion that the best Canadians are all agreed in attributing 
the Dominion’s prosperity to the duality of its official 
tongue. In view of this argument, which of all those 
adduced in favour of allowing the official use of the 
two languages has probably told the most, it will be 
well to look at the history of the question in Canada, 
and see if Canadian opinion really has been so unanimous 
on the point. 

The first official permission to use dual languages in 
Canada is to be found in section 133 of the British 
North America Act of 1867, which runs as follows: 
‘*Either the English or the French language may 
be used by any person in the debates of the Houses oi 
the Parliament of Canada, and of the Houses of the 
Legislation of Quebec ; and both these languages shalF 
be used in the respective records and journals of thos2 
Houses ; and either of those languages may be used by 
any person or in any pleading or process in or issuing 
from any Court of Canada established under this Act, 
and in and from all or any of the Courts of Quebec:” 
that is to say, the permission was restricted so far 
as the Legislature was concerned to the Dominion 
Parliament and to the Assembly and Legislative Council 
of the Province of Quebec. A similar provision, both 
in the Manitoba Act of 1870 and in the North-West 
Territories Act of 1877, enjoined the use of the dual 
languages on those Provinces respectively. In 1890 
‘the Legislature of Manitoba enacted that: ‘ Any 
statute or law to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
English language only shall be used in the records 
and journals of the House of Assembly for the Province 
of Manitoba, and in any pleadings or process in or 
issuing from any Court in the Province of Manitoba. 
The Acts of the Legislature of the Province of 
Manitoba need only be printed and published in the 
English language.” In the same year the late Mr. Dalton 
McCarthy moved in the Dominion House the repeal o 
the provision in the N.-W. T. Act of 1877 enjoining the 
use of the dual languages in those territories. The de- 
bate that ensued on this motion lasted for several days, 
was marked by considerable acrimony on both sides, 
and practically covered the whole field of discussion in 
the history of the question in Canada. Finally a sort 
of compromise was reached by an amendment of the 
late Sir John Thompson which relegated to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the N.-W. T. ‘‘ power to regulate, 
after the next general election of the Assembly, the 
proceedings of the Assembly, and the manner of 
recording and publishing such proceedings.” 

French sentiment and national pride were, quite 
naturally, opposed to the abrogation, and clerical 
influence was, of course, thrown into the scale against 
it. There is little doubt, however, that the English- 
speaking Canadians to-day, with the exception of 
those whose interests would be directly involved, 
would be unanimous against the adoption of the two 
languages—certainly in the case of framing a constitu- 
tion for a new country. Even the French members 
acknowledged the obvious advantages to be derived 
from the use of one language, and ironically recom- 
mended the adoption of French. The benefit to children 
of learning English was almost universally recognised. 
**It is true, sir” (said M. Robillard), ‘‘ that we speak 
French, but we are learning English as fast as we 
can. I say that every sensible French-Canadian 
would wish to have his children learn English as welb 
as French.” Later in the debate Mr. (now Sir Wilfrid) 
Laurier made use of these words: ‘‘The French- 
Canadian father who to-day does not give an English 
education to his son does not do justice to his child, 
because he compels him to stand back in the hard 
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struggle for life.” Another objection to the system is its 
tendency to encourage combination on race lines, an 
action always to be deplored, and on this point the words 
of Mr. Charlton (an American by birth, but a Canadian 
by adoption) are worth quoting : ‘‘ 1 cannot retort,” he 
said, ‘‘ upon the hon. gentleman” (Sir Hector Langevin, 
who had previously claimed to have the entire French 
element at his back), ‘* by telling him that the English 
are united, because they are not. They do not readily 
unite upon a matter of this kind. There are differences 
of opinion, they cannot readily be united for the purpose 
of maintaining race privileges and interests. There is 
too much magnanimity among them ; they feel it would 
be an act of tyranny to unite on this matter, as the hon. 


gentleman claims the French of the country have done. . 


But if that feeling is to govern the conduct of the 
French members of this House, if they are to unite 
together on race lines, in the manner which the hon. 
gentleman told us they have done on this occasion, the 
natural result may possibly be that it will lead to union 
of the same kind of the other element; and this is 
certainly to be deprecated.” 

The effect produced by difference of languages 
in breeding different styles of thought ; in rendering an 
expression of opinion, or an effective argument, in one 
tongue quite unintelligible in another ; and in producing 
fatal misconceptions on both sides, was strongly insisted 
on by Lord Durham in his famous report. Any measure 
that emphasises the cleavages between races living in 
the same country and under the same goverament, 
inevitably works for evil and not for good. The late 
Sir John Macdonald, while opposing the Bill brought 
forward by Mr. McCarthy, acknowledged that the 
measure introduced by Mr. Pitt in 1790, by which the 
old Province of Quebec was divided into two—Upper 
and Lower Canada—was most unwise. ‘It was 
thought that matters would be simplified by keeping the 
French in one corner of this vast country, and the English 
in another, and they divided the Province of Quebec 
into two Provinces. From that unwise measure came 
most of our troubles.” The instances quoted of European 
countries (Turkey, Austro-Hungary, Greece, Bulgaria, 
and Servia) where a similar state of things has pre- 
vailed, or where religion has taken the place of nation- 
ality, are hardly encouraging examples to follow. 
Switzerland herself, and she is the typical illustration 
always adduced by advocates of the system under 
discussion, has been described by an Edinburgh 
Reviewer as a ‘‘ confederacy made up of twenty-two 
cantons, each jealous of one another, and sympathising 
only in common jealousy of the Federal power.”’ 

In one respect the advocates of the retention of the 
dual language system in Canada have a much stronger 
case than the advocates of its adoption in the newly 
annexed territories in South Africa. The system 
having been once adopted, any interference with it is 
more likely to excite jealousy and ill-feeling than would 
have arisen had the matter been effectually dealt with 
at its inception. This truth was practically acknow- 
ledged by speakers on both sides: ‘‘I am not ignorant 
of” said Mr. Laurier ‘‘ nor will I minimise the danger 
which arises to Canada from the fact that we have here 
a duality of language and a duality of race. But the 
fact exists.” ‘‘ When a people are without education, 
literature, or history” (is it libellous to say that this 
description fits the Boers of to-day ?) ‘‘the experiment 
of doing away with a language might be made with 
success” said another speaker in opposing the Bill ; 
while, in his opening speech, Mr. McCarthy made use 
of these words ‘‘ 1 venture to say that if a constitution 
were framed for a new country it would never occur to 
any person to do so foolish a thing as to stipulate for 
two official languages.” But it is in another remark 
made by the same speaker that the peculiar significance 
of the whole debate on the question that will shortly arise 
in the Transvaal is to be found. Mr. White of Card- 
well had quoted the resolution passed at Cape Town 
in 1888, that notices of motion and orders of the 
day, and all Bills submitted to the Council, be printed 
in Dutch as well as English, and, in his reply, 
Mr. McCarthy used these words: ‘‘Take another 
imstance which we have had, take Cape Colony ; 
I: dare say some hon. gentlemen know more about 
@ape Colony than I do , . , but is it not a fact 
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that the Dutch Boers, as they are called, have 
rebelled and have left the English Colony, and have 
founded an independent republic on its borders? 
Have not, within recent times, the British arms suffered 
a defeat at their hands, and to-day (February 1890) 
is there not very great trouble between the Dutch who 
remain in the English Colony? Certainly it is the last 
example that I would expect to be given by any persons, 
cognisant with the facts, in support of a duality of 
language in any country.” 


DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE. 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL used to say 
that if a member of Parliament were to murder 
his mother-in-law, go down to Westminster, and 
‘*throw himself upon the indulgence of the House,” 
he would be received with loud cheers. That was just 
what Lord Dufferin did at the meeting of the London 
and Globe Finance Corporation. He admitted that he 
knew nothing about the afiairs of the company, but he 
threw himself upon the indulgence of the shareholders, 
who cheered him to the echo. It was dignified, it was 
even magnificent, but it was not business. In last 
week's issue we blamed Lord Dufferin for accepting a 
highly paid position of trust, the duties of which he 
was either unable or unwilling to perform. After 
reading Lord Dufferin’s apology, we have nothing to 
retract, and we repeat our disapproval of such conduct. 
Lord Dufferin was, it appears, told by Lord Loch and 
Sir William Robinson that he would have to leave the 
financial control entirely in the hands of Mr. Whitaker 
Wright. What did Lord Dufierin know about Mr. 
Whitaker Wright when he consented to act as his 
figure-head? It is not as if ‘‘ finance” were a separate 
department of the London and Globe Corporation, and 
there were other branches of its business in which Lord 
Dufferin might have interested himself, and which he 
might have controlled. It is a purely financial company, 
and of its sole business the chairman confesses that he 
knew nothing when he joined the board, and that he 
knows nothing now. ‘‘ He soon became aware of two 
facts for which he had been quite unprepared—that the 
company had a great many bitter opponents, and that 
their Stock Exchange interests were not only far more 
complicated and extensive than he had imagined, but 
that no one who had not been brought up-to the busi- 
ness could ever hope to master its intricacies,” a state- 
ment which, curious to relate, was received by the 
shareholders with good-humoured laughter. But why 
did Lord Dufferin not retire from a position of which 
he was not master, and whose intricacies he did not 
understand? His lordship’s answer is that his retire- 
ment was just what the company’s enemies wanted, 
and would have depreciated the value of London 
and Globe shares. It is evident that Lord Dufferin 
has swallowed whatever nonsense Mr. Whitaker 
Wright chose to tell him about the company’s 
enemies. The London and Globe Corporation has no 
enemies, though Mr. Whitaker Wright has many, 
owing to his peculiar financial methods, of which the 
forcing up the price of Le Roi No. 2 Shares to £25, 
(they now stand at just over 45), is a recent specimen. 
But it is very probable that Lord Dufferin’s retirement 
would have depressed London and Globe shares for the 
moment: they would very likely have falien a few 
shillings. The fact might have saved the company, 
for it would possibly have led the large shareholders to 
inquire into the state of affairs, and to have founda 
chairman to whom “‘ the intricacies ” of Stock Exchange 
operations were not a Chinese puzzle. Lord Dufferin, 
however, decided to remain at his post, and to go on 
being the mouthpiece of another, to continue repeating 
words he did not understand, and bringing to the 
shareholders in general meeting ‘‘smooth comforts 
false, worse than true wrongs.” We can assure his 
lordship that there is no insoluble mystery about Stock 
Exchange operations. The company of which he was 
chairman had quite simply bought more shares than it 
could pay for, and he knew nothing about it. 

Mr. Whitaker Wright is of course a very different 
person from hischairman. We have heard that he is an 
American : he certainly ‘‘ bluffs” with a boldness and 
success that are supposed to be the characteristics of 
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that great race. We cannot help congratulating him 
on the cleverness with which he managed to make his 
huge and unsuccessful speculation in Lake View 
Consols appear to be a legitimate, and even meritorious, 
effort on behalf of the London and Globe Corporation. 
Eighteen months ago it seems that ‘‘ their engineers” 
assured the directors of the London and Globe that 
the Lake View Mine could continue an output of 
30,000 ounces a month for at least a year and a half, 
whereupon the London and Globe bought Lake Views 
largely. We do not know who were the engineers who 
gave this assurance, but at any rate it turned out to be 
false, for ‘‘the rich ore body suddenly came to an end 
in that particular level,” and Lake View Consols fell 
from £28 to £10. In Mr. Whitaker Wright’s words, 
‘‘through that operation the company scored a very 
heavy and material loss.” Naturally ; and we should 
have thought that the heavy loss might have taught the 
lesson of caution. Notabit of it. During last autumn 
the London and Globe engineers—were they the same 
as before ?—again advised the board that a steady 
and permanent output rising from 12,000 ounces a 
month upwards might be relied on, and that ‘‘a 
controlling interest” in Lake View Consols should be 
acquired by the London and Globe Corporation at any 
price between £10 to #15 a share. Again we ask, 
Who gave this advice? Was it Mr. Mackinnon, said 
to be now in London? Or was it Mr. Collins, now, 
we believe, in charge of the Lake View Mine? And 
who is Mr. Collins, and what is his record? Anyway, 
Mr. Whitaker Wright began to acquire this controlling 
interest in Lake View Consols for the London and 
Globe Corporation, and to do it, as he calmly said at 
the meeting, ‘‘ they had to have further capital.” We 
know of only one way in which a joint stock company 
can get further capital, and that is by issuing fresh 
shares or debentures with the consent of the share- 
holders. That however is not Mr. Whitaker Wright’s 
method of getting ‘‘ further capital ;” it is far too slow 
for settling-day. He simply borrowed half a million by 
pawning the Lake View shares which he had already 
bought for the Corporation. Mr. Whitaker Wright 
expresses surprise, even indignation, that the lenders 
should have realised their security in the market 
without delay. Lenders generally do sell their security 
when the margin begins to run off, and considering 
that the price of Lake View Consols was steadily 
falling, and that Mr. Whitaker Wright was trying to 
borrow another sum twice as large as the previous loan, 
the realisation of their security by the lenders was the 
ordinary precaution of business men, though we can 
quite understand that it puzzled Mr. Whitaker Wright. 
But the extraordinary thing is that these transactions 
were done, not only without the sanction of the share- 
holders, but without the knowledge and consent of the 
board. The managing director coolly told the share- 
holders that he embarked upon the acquisition of ‘fa 
controlling interest” in the Lake View Mine, in other 
words, upon the purchase of 100,coo Lake View shares 
involving a cost of 41,500,000, without condescending 
to inform his brother directors of the fact! Of course 
there were cheques to be signed at board meetings, and 
pretty big cheques, but that function appears to have 
been discharged by the directors without a word. We 
cannot help asking, what is the use of a board of 
directors? Lord Dufferin and his colleagues are men 
of unchallenged probity. But what protection has 
their honesty been to the shareholders? A virtue, 
which is not exercised, is for all practical purposes non- 
existent. Had Lord Dufferin and his colleagues, 
instead of being gentlemen of scrupulous honour, been 
the veriest knaves, they could hardly have afforded less 
protection to the shareholders. Mr. Whitaker Wright 
is a professional financier, and we cannot say that his 
operations impress us with the idea that he is even a 
clever one. His failure would have been a success, had he 
adapted his means to his end with a little more patience. 
He chose to regard those who formed an unfavourable 
estimate of the value of Lake View shares as his per- 
sonal enemies, and in his desire to ruin them he has, 
for the time being, ruined himself and his company. 
However, many people regard him as clever, and we 
need not argue the point, for, clever or not, he is un- 
questionably a reckless and overbearing man. To 
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render Mr. Whitaker Wright safe, perhaps valuable, 
for recovery a strong board of directors is essential. 
They must be men who know the difference between 
credit and debit, who have seen a broker’s contract 
note before, and who will not be afraid to ask Mr. 
Whitaker Wright to explain at board meetings the 
‘‘ intricacies ” of the company’s business. We are very 
glad to learn that the creditors will be paid. We are 
curious to see what the shareholders will do about the 
future management of their concern. 


“THE TIMES.” 


he century reprints appearing day by day in the 
‘‘Times” tend inevitably to reflection on the 
position of that most remarkable of newspapers as an 
institution ; for like the ‘‘Times” or dislike it, it is 
impossible for one moment to deny that it is in an 
incontestable sense a national institution. The views 
promulgated by the ‘‘ Times” on questions of the 
day have been challenged, we might almost say with 
consistent regularity, in the SaruRDAY Review. The 
philosophy of the two papers has been contradictory ; 
but to-day, as in the past, diversity of view has not 
spoiled the faculty of admiration. As a newspaper the 
‘*Times” is not primus inter pares, but differentiated 
from all other newspapers in all lands by an essential 
attribute. It is authentic. Of all papers it alone, 
thanks partly to its bulk partly to its inherited cha- 
racter, gives reports, which always in essence wher 
not in word, contain what this or that man actually said. 
To give one example of this authenticity—the law reports 
in the ‘‘ Times ” are recognised in law as registered fact 
beyond question. They may be quoted in court as 
authorities and in discussion are accepted as final. It 
goes without saying that they are written not by 
reporters, in the ordinary sense of the term, but by 
barristers of proved capacity and morality. The same 
system, resulting in similar exactitude, is observed in 
all other branches of reporting. Charles Lamb said 
that while all papers aroused curiosity; all were laid 
down with disappointment. From the ‘‘ Times” on 
the other hand you get what you go to find. Disap- 
pointment in the report columns is impossible. There 
in black and white are the facts, all the facts and 
nothing but the facts—just what this man said on 
this occasion; you put down the paper satisfied, not 
disappointed, for you have found a bit of truth—a fact, 
not in the Gradgrind sense but as analysed by Carlyle. 
Such matter is not journalism but history. 

Again, the correspondence, for which alone many 
people read the ‘‘ Times,” is not as the correspondence 
in other papers. The writer of a letter inthe ‘‘ Times” 
is invested with the authority of him who for the 
moment has the ear of the king; for it is certain that 
his words will be read not by a haphazard collection of 
amateurs, who may or may not be concerned, but by 
those in authority, by the ruling classes, by men whose 
will in the sequel may become law. If a man has 
anything of moment to impart on any important subject, 
he may make sure that if his words are printed in the 
‘*Times,” they will reach the ears of the right people; 
and in this sense we may regard the ‘‘ Times” as the 
parliament of a true aristocracy in which the best 
thoughts on the best topics are spoken and heard, and 
ultimately, it may be, translated into national history. 

But the ‘‘ Times,” though unique, is unfortunately 
not absolved from the pressure of competition. 
For the moment popular opinion is against *‘ the best.” 
So long as it were readable, people would prefer a 
paragraph on what someone did not say to a dull 
column on what he did say, and consequently the 
successful editor cooks, flavours and compresses his 
news, and then serves in tabloids. It is the wish of all 
more cultured people that the ‘‘ Times” should remain 
as a monumental protest against this new-world ten- 
dency ; and the protest can only be made successful by 
emphasising the cardinal points in the character of the 
paper. The ‘‘Times” depends for its permanence on 
the permanence of its old attributes. 

Incomparable in the directions we have indicated, 
the ‘‘Times” may be compared, and not favourably, 
with many competitors such as the ‘‘ Temps,” on its 
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critical side, and in its social and political philosophy. 
In music, the drama, art, the ‘‘ Times” challenges 
criticism sometimes by the narrowness, almost always 
by the nullity of its judgments. Apparently little effort 
has been made to raise the criticisms above the 
ordinary level. When impersonal they are often colour- 
less ; and when marked by individuality they are 
vitiated by prejudice. It is not of a piece with the 
old character of the journal either to be the mouth- 
piece of a school or to avoid fettering its impartiality 
by holding any opinion at all. Politically no one can 
accuse the ‘‘ Times,” from the date of its first leading 
article on Home Rule, of being colourless; but few 
will acquit it, if not of prejudice, of the display of 
strong partisan feeling. There was a time when it was 
the one journal which succeeded in maintaining a 
continuity of policy without wearing the label of 
a particular party. It was looked up to by both sides 
as a Daniel, as ‘‘a looking-glass of clear honour.” 
It was a sort of national arbiter, to whom all parties 
looked for the clear and strong judgment which no 
party man can be quite sure of preserving. But this 
reputation and the prestige that went with it have been 
dissipated of late years by an extreme expression of 
extreme party views. In the past the periodic 
pomposity of the style of the leading articles could 
be excused, for by common acknowledgment the 
judgments were given ex cathedra; but now that 
the sentiment has lost some of its claim to authority, 
the sweep of grandiose sentences is at times a little 
ridiculous. It carries with it the air of platitude. 

We have spoken of the ‘‘ Times” as a parliament of 
aristocracy; and while such is its distinction it is 
strange that its view of life and affairs is made to 
square with a middle-class ideal, with the view of the 
average man. The upper classes read the ‘‘ Times,” 
the aristocrats, that is the directing class in all depart- 
ments, must make the ‘‘ Times” their medium of 
communication, and yet the writers in the ‘‘ Times” 
continue to din into the ears of these readers a 
philosophy of life which is in essence bourgeois, in 
its worse sense, that of the people to whom life is 
a thing to be tested not by culture but by comfort. 
The century opens on a style of journalism which is 
both superficial and blatant. The claim of England to 
redress the balance by supporting newspapers with 
cleaner ambitions and higher ideals depends principally 
on the ‘‘Times.” Will it both remain authentic in its 
records and recover its old authority as a critic and a 
judge ? 


THE INCREASE OF THE EPISCOPATE. 


‘T% remedy for rectorcraft which promises the best 

results, with the least friction in attaining them, is 
perhaps a large increase in the Episcopate. Every 
candid person will agree that, whatever may be wanting 
at the present time to the proper influence ot the bishops, 
the lack is not due to any failure on their part in virtue, 
zeal, or self-sacrifice. Their high character would 
indeed have been thought remarkable in any age 
since the conversion of Constantine and in any part 
of Christendom. It may well be doubted whether 
it would be possible to find a parallel, so far 
as moral excellence is concerned, to the present 
English Bishops in circumstances even remotely similar 
in the whole history of the Church. In a luxurious and 
self-indulgent age they exhibit a shining example of 
self-denying devotion to duty. It is not tobe supposed 
that it is possible to get better men to fill their high 
offices. Amendment, if it is to be had at all, must be in 
the system. Certainly we may take it that whatever 
can be done by care and industry in supervising the 
Church is done. 

If we want more supervision we must have more 
supervisors. Nor must the increase be small, if we are 
to hope to transfer any perceptible degree of authority 
from the incumbents to the bishops. Probably the 
ideal would be that there should be a bishop to every 
hundred parishes. Then he could be intimately ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of each parish, with 
the personal characters of the principal parishioners, 
with the disputes and needs and difficulties which from 
time to time may arise. The bishop would be able to 
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visit each parish at least once a year, and that not to 
hold a Confirmation or dedicate a church but purely to 
review the condition of the parish, to go thoroughly 
into all the details of its management, and to give 
himself that minute knowledge of its affairs which 
alone can be a secure basis for control. It would then 
become natural to look to him for advice and direction 
about many points with which now no incumbent dreams 
of troubling. For now he has not the time to consider 
them, nor the knowledge necessary for a right decision. 
Gradually, and without any sudden or harsh assertion of 
power, his influence would grow; the weight of his 
experience and ability as well as of his canonical 
authority would begin to tell, and obedience being 
habitual would be maintained even in times of excite- 
ment. 

It is not only by facilitating closer supervision that 
the multiplication of dioceses would enhance the influence 
of the bishops. That they are now among the most 
hardworked of men is notorious. It may be feared 
that the administrative work which they feel it 
necessary to do is so exacting as to consume all 
their time and energy. Nothing, one may guess, is 
left for theological or historical reading. Yet if their 
utterances on disputed liturgical and doctrinal ques- 
tions are to carry weight, how desirable it is that they 
should be versed not only in the main lines of eccle- 
siastical learning, not only in the works of the great 
writers who receive the homage of successive genera- 
tions, but also in the current intellectual fashions ! 
They ought to have read the books which are studied 
in theological colleges by young and not always wise 
students, not of course because such books are neces- 
sarily very valuable, but because those whose minds 
have been trained on them will only listen to what 
takes account of the accustomed way of thinking. It is 
a familiar observation that people will only be con- 
vinced if you speak to them from their point of view 
and in the language to which they are used. Utter- 
ances marked by solid learning and sound thought may 
receive the admiration of posterity—if posterity can be 
induced to read them. But if ideas are to gain imme- 
diate acceptance, before all things they must be dressed 
according to the latest mode. It is not enough, there- 
fore, that a bishop should be well read or even deeply 
learned when he is consecrated. He must remain in 
constant touch with the minds of his clergy, and 
to do that he must read what they are _ read- 
ing, even though he may think it poor stuff. This 
takes time and not a little of it. But so only can 
he be ready as occasion may demand to convince those 
who claim that their minds are,‘* Catholic” or *‘ scrip- 
tural” or ‘‘broad.” That episcopal utterances are 
marked by this truly apostolic versatility few would 
affirm. And there are those who would not allow to 
some recent pronouncements even the qualities of 
soundness and solidity. 

One great evil then of episcopal overwork is that it 
cannot be consistent with much reading. Another 
not less important is perhaps less often noticed. 
The ability which a man can bring to bear on a 
particular occasion depends not only cn his natural 
mental powers, nor on the acquirements with which he 
may have equipped himself. It depends also on how 
much of those powers are available at the moment of 
activity. And that again depends on the man’s mental 
and physical state. Exhaustion or illness may easily 
make a man of force and capacity stupid and weak. If 
therefore you ask for a great quantity of work from a 
man, you obtain it often at the cost of some deteriora- 
tion in quality. It is very far from being wise to let 
those who are in positions of great importance 
work up to the point where they are stopped 
by fear of an actual breakdown. What is wanted 
of great officers, whether in Church or State, is 
the very cream of their ability. They ought always 
to be at their best. The truth of this is largely 
recognised and acted upon in the case of Ministers of 
State. If some are burdened with heavy departmental 
duties, others are associated with them whose share in 
the Government is almost or entirely confined to con- 
sultation and decision. Asa Minister aavances in years, 
it is naturally these lighter duties that he undertakes. 
And even the most laborious office appears easy 
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compared with the toil of a bishopric. The head 
of a great department has under him a body of highly 
trained officials, who relieve their chief of all the 
work which does not from its importance demand 
his personal attention. All is done in short to econo- 
mise the chief’s ability. Yet some critics doubt 
whether even with such help it is desirable for the same 
Ministers to remain in office for more than six years. 
So strongly felt is it that it is not enough to have able 
men in charge of the administration. but that we must 
have the best that they can give. But the bishops 
struggle on year after year under their burden with 
only such assistance as their chaplains can give, confes- 
sedly overworked but always trying to get more done, 
until health gives them warning that they have reached 
the limit. Nor does anyone appear to think that sucha 
system is bad for the Church; nor seek to connect it 
with the Bishop of Winchester’s admission that the 
bishops have been ‘‘ casual” or Lord Alverstone’s that 
they have been ‘‘ supine.” Yet will any observer of the 
state of the Church of England during the past two or 
three years deny that much of what has seemed open to 
criticism in the teaching of the bishops is only what one 
would expect from those who are over-burdened with 
work? Perhaps it is not so very incomplete an explan- 
ation of recent Church troubles to point out that it is 
a body abounding in vigour and vitality, governed by 
thirty-five tired men. 

It will probably be answered that all this may be 
true and that more bishops would be a gain, but 
that the difficulty is to raise the necessary funds. A 
diocese for every hundred parishes would mean 140 
bishoprics. How could such a number be founded ? 
{t must be admitted that such a total is not to be at- 
tained in the near future. But a great deal could be 
done, the existing number of dioceses might perhaps 
be doubled, if Church opinion were prepared for 
a drastic reduction in episcopal incomes. Some 
reduction is evidently natural when the dioceses 
are smaller and the calls on each bishop’s purse 
are proportionately reduced. Even apart from that, 
I do not see why if £3,000 is deemed sufficient for 
new sees, £4,000 or £5,000 should be required for old 
ones. The truth is, I suppose, that a bishop’s income 
is spent to avery large degree on diocesan charities 
and the like. But that is surely a vicious system. 
A bishop’s income ought to be what is reasonable for 
himself and his family. It ought not to be an indirect 
endowment of diocesan good works. Nor ought it to 
be a fund for the maintenance of ancient historical 
buildings. A bishop’s name should never be seen 
in a subscription list. The great palaces ought to 
be kept up by funds raised for that purpose, as is the 
Church House at this moment. With the exception of 
Lambeth, they would probably be better used as colleges 
and centres of theological instruction than as episcopal 
residences. If a bishop’s income had to meet only the 
bishop’s personal wants, great reductions would be 
easy. Canterbury might stand at £6,000, York and 
London at £5,000, Durham at £4,000, Winchester at 


43,500, and the rest at sums varying between / 3,000 


and £1,500 according to the size and circumstances of 
each diocese. Such reductions would remove or at 
least go far to remove the greatest obstacle to the 
in rease of the episcopate. Hucu 


IRISH RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 
I.—Tue BELFAST AND NORTHERN COUNTIES. 


"T°HE railways of Ireland are worked under conditions 
i very different from those prevailing in England. 
In the north Belfast is the centre of a small district 
which enjoys considerable prosperity ; but the rest of 
the country is, speaking generally, devoid of manu- 
factures or mineral wealth and inhabited by a sparse 
population which has as little money to spare for railway 
travelling, as for any other of the luxuries of civilisa- 
tion. In one respect in particular Ireland presents a 
great contrast to the sister kingdom. Ever since the 
time when the main railway system of the country was 
laid out—the Great Southern and Western, the Mid- 
land Great Western, the Waterford and Limerick, and 
the Belfast and County Down lines were all begun 
within a few months of one another—the population 
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has been steadily decreasing; and instead of being, 
like so many English companies, overwhelmed with 
traffic produced by the unforeseen growth of large 
towns in every direction the Irish lines have to face the 
opposite difficulty of obtaining a living out of a land 
which becomes more and more deserted as time goes 
on. From the beginning of the century until 1845 the 
population increased freely and in that disastrous year 
was estimated at something over eight and a quarter 
millions ; after that period of famine and distress the 
tide turned, and when the 1891 census was taken (the 
latest figures available) the total had shrunk to little 
more than half that number; while the emigration 
returns show that in the last fifty years about four 
millions have sailed from Ireland to seek fortunes in 
countries where the conditions of life are less hard. Ia 
such circumstances it would scarcely be reasonable ‘to 
expect that the Irish railways would have progressed so 
far or so rapidly as those carried on elsewhere amid 
less adverse surroundings ; and for a long time indeeJ 
the various lines were content with a very mediocre 
standard and their working presented few features o7 
interest. Latterly however considerable advances have 
been made in some parts of the country and in not a 
few respects the two or three chief companies can now 
compare favourably with railways in England. 

Ireland has always suffered from a lack of concentra- 
tion in railway affairs. According to the published 
returns at the end of 1898 the total length of all the 
lines in the country including light railways, was only 
3,176 miles; a mileage not exceeding by much that 
of our own Great Western and less than half thar 
covered by more than one of the great corporations 
on the other side of the Atlantic. This mileage is in 
the hands of a very large number of small companies 
some two dozen of which appear in Bradshaw, eac’ 
with its own directors and salaried officials, and each 
for the most part caring exclusively for its own affairs 
and carrying them on without regard to any but loca! 
interests. In these articles it will obviously be quite 
impossible to do more than to review shortly a very 
few of these companies. The amount of business done 
by them may be gauged by the fact that at the end o7 
1898 not a single one of them possessed as many 2s 
200 locomotives, while the London and North-Western 
alone had nearly four times as many as the six largest 
Irish companies put together. In one respect, however, 
the railways of Ireland enjoy an immense advantage, 
which will become more and more marked in the future, 
over those of Great Britain. In 1831 a company was 
formed to construct a line connecting Dublin with Kings- 
town. This line, six miles in length, was opened tor 
traffic just before Christmas 1834 ; but for several years ‘t 
remained the only railway in the country and by the 
time the great lines were laid out sufficient experience 
had already been gained to show that the standard 
narrow gauge adopted in England was too smal). 
Benefiting by the mistakes of others the country very 
wisely fixed upon a gauge of 5 feet 3 inches for main- 
line work in place of the prevailing 4 feet 84 inches by 
which Great Britain seems fettered for all time. It is 
too often forgotten that owing to this difference in 
gauge there is always the possibility, remote though it 
may appear at present, that at some future time Ireland 
may be far in advance of the rest of the kingdom in 
railway development. 

The shortest sea passage to Ireland is that between 
Stranraer and Larne, and the first railway on the other 
side of the Channel encountered by the traveller who 
patronises this route is the Belfast and Northern 
Counties. This company, originally incorporated as 
the Belfast and Ballymena in 1845 and known by its 
present title since 1860, serves the whole of the north- 
east part of the country connecting Belfast with 
Carrickfergus, Larne, Cookstown, Portrush, and 
Londonderry. To the British tourist the line is familiar 
not only because of its connexion with the Stranraer 
boats but also and principally because it is the only 
steam railway which takes him near to the Giant's 
Causeway. Like the Scotch lines the Belfast and 
Northern Counties is largely dependent on tourist 
traffic and the services provided vary accordingly with 
the season of the year. The most important regular 
trains on the system are those conveying the English 
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mails between Belfast and Larne in connexion with the 
boats to and from Stranraer. This service dates 
originally from 1862, when, the railway company 
having made a line from Carrickfergus to Larne, a 
steamer was put on between that port and Scotland. 
The route offers by far the shortest sea passage and 
has for some time past been steadily growing in 
popular favour, but in its earliest days the service was 
unsuccessful and after being in operation a couple of 
years was withdrawn. It was again started in 1872 
and three years later the mails were sent this way for 
the first time. In 18c0 the ‘‘ Princess Victoria” and 
in 1891 the ‘* Princess May ” commenced to run and in 
the latter year came the new contract with the Post 
Office. By the addition of these two excellent ships 
the service was thoroughly modernised, and at the 
present time even for London passengers it is quite 
able to hold its own with any of its half-dozen 
competitors. The mails for Londonderry and the 
north do not enter Belfast but are sent across country 
by the narrow-gauge line to Ballymena and there join 
the morning express from the south. The speed of the 
trains on the main line between Belfast and London- 
derry is fairly good, the distance of ninety-five miles 
in each direction being covered in less than three hours 
in spite of several stops and in spite of the fact that for 
a large part of the journey there is only a single line. 
During the summer season the Portrush traffic is heavy. 
Besides being the starting point for the Giant’s Cause- 
way the place is also a favourite resort of golfers and 
the company has spent money freely in seeking to 
increase its attractions. Even in the winter it receives 
most attention, for the only refreshment car provided 
by the company is not as might naturally be supposed 
run between Belfast and Londonderry but is sent down 
for the benefit of passengers wanting breakfast by the 
early morning train to Portrush and returns thence as 
a dining car in the evening. 

The newer coaching stock of the company both for 
broad and narrow gauge work is good and this line 
does not follow the practice which still lingers in 
Ireland of confining the best trains to first and 
second class traffic. The fares are low according to 
English standards. For example, the journey of 
sixty-seven miles from Belfast to Portrush costs only 
8s. 6d. and 5s. sd. for the first and third classes 
respectively, while to Londonderry, 95 miles away, 
the charges are only 12s. and 7s. 11d. No doubt in an 
island country, where nearly all the chief towns are acces- 
sible from the sea, railway fares and rates must to some 
slight extent be governed by steamboat competition, 
but to the traveller whose time is of value the steamer 
cannot offer a real alternative to the train. The loco- 
motives employed on this line are interesting in that 
they comprise the only really satisfactory passenger 
engines on the two-cylinder compound principle that 
have yet been built for use in the United Kingdom. 
The cylinders are placed inside as in the engines of the 
type built several years ago on the North-Eastern and 
Great Eastern Railways—which were no more successful 
than the one tried on the London and South-Western 
where the more usual practice was foliowed and the 
cylinders placed outside. The work of the Irish line is 
of course comparatively easy but that in itself is not 
enough to explain why the principle should give good 
results in one place and prove unsatisfactory in another. 
Nor can it be that the extra width of the gauge in 
Ireland accounts for the success attained there, for 
there are on the Continent standard gauge engines 
built on this plan far larger than anything to be found 
on our lines which seem to work their heavy traffic 
with perfect efficiency. 

*,* The next article in this series will be on the Great 
Northern. 


S. ANNE D’AURAY. 
‘* Amour, amour pour sainte Anne 4 jamais. 
Pour toi, sainte Anne, 6 bienheureuse mére 
De l’auguste Reine des Cieux ! 
Pour toi, sainte Anne, amour toujours sincére, 
Dans tous les temps, dans tous les lieux.” 
I WAS in the centre of a very dense throng. A great 
wave of religious fervour swept through the souls 
of ten or twenty thousand Breton peasants, hymning 
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S. Anne with uncouth accent. We swayed and rippled 
on the wide meadow like an agitated lake; though 
physically uncomfortable, we breathed a general bene- 
volence. From the pilgrimage church over the way a 
long procession was advancing sedately towards the 
Scala Sancta, a high, solitary bridge which reminded 
me of the Rialto. Bright banners were puffed out by the 
breeze ; the golden image of S. Anne, borne on a litter 
by four widows, swayed unsteadily ; and afar off I per- 
ceived a statue of the blessed Virgin, in charge of four 
stalwart maidens, with a prodigious escort of pious 
folk. The infinite variety of the women’s coifs, a dis- 
tinct fashion from every Breton village, testified to the 
catholicity of the pilgrimage ; files of bright white nuns, 
bending devoutly beneath enormous hoods, seemed 
heavenly visitants; while squads of stout sea dogs, 
whose grim shorn faces wore the shrewd expression of 
Spanish chulos or English grooms, contributed a note 
of sturdy common sense to the poetry of religion. 
Finally, a stream of choir boys, ill-drilled, silver- 
tongued, preceded a score of priests and a couple of 
bishops amid a haze of incense. At last they drew near 
to the Rialto. The banners and images grouped them- 
selves beneath the arches and the mob, snatching off 
hats, bowing, curtseying, kneeling convulsively, rolled 
back in breaking waves to make room, surging with the 
overflow from the peasants of the procession. Choristers 
and clergy glided up the Scala Sancta, where, all day 
long, countless pilgrims had been climbing on their 
knees, inspired by the gain of nine months’ indulgence 
for every stair. The uproar of the hymn grew terrific— 


‘* Et nous, Bretons, objet de ta tendresse, 
Que ferons-nous pour payer tes bienfaits ? 
Nous nous plairons 4 répéter sans cesse : 
Amour, amour pour sainte Anne a jamais. 
Pour toi, sainte Anne, 6 bienheureuse mére 

De l’auguste Reine des Cieux!” 


Close beside me, an old peasant woman, carried away 
by religious fervour, was bawling the words d /ue-/éte 
in raucous tuneless tones. A pretty girl giggled, an 
old salt remarked that the singer had better go and 
join the choir upon the stairs, chaff became general, 
but save for a frown and an occasional ‘‘Chut!” the 
dame was unperturbed ; doubly vociferous, she roared 
her hymn, fully half a line behind the rest : 


‘* Pour toi, sainte Anne, amour toujours sincére, 
Dans tous les temps, dans tous les lieux.” 


It was a very long service, whereof I remember only 
the strange effect of the Latin litany, pronounced here 
with a Breton, there with a French accent, and the 
allocution of the Cur¢é, which ended with a warning to 
beware of pickpockets. 

In Brittany, ever pious, ever poetical, nothing has 
changed since the Middle Ages, very little since the 
days of the Druids. You may witness the cult of 
ancient Keltic Saints, whose very traditions have passed 
away. S. Huec, S. Widebote, S. Jubel, S. Judoc—we 
implore their intercession, though their lives and their 
miracles were shrouded in oblivion centuries ago. 
Stones and springs, though they may no longer be 
openly worshipped, are accepted by the Church as 
meet to be revered. At the fountain of S. Anne, from 
the beginning to the end of the Pardon are ever- 
succeeding throngs of halt and sick and lame, leprous 
and palsied, patiently pressing to drink and wash 
in full confidence that they shall be made whole. 
It is a vision of dramatic contrasts. As if to heighten 
the effect of the boundless faith and hope dis- 
played here, behold the intrusion of clamorous 
appeals for charity to the undeserving poor. Valiant 
beggars, every sort of humbug, ragged roughs, 
light-fingered pilgrims are everywhere, grovelling and 
whining or demanding alms with the sonorous diction 
of mummers. By the fountain a sturdy rascal is roaring 
his plaints in stentorian tones which almost dominate 
Monseigneur’s sermon on the bridge. ‘‘Oh! 
charitable souls, I cannot work, pause and have pity,” 
he pleads in anything but piteous tones. 

It is the vigil of S. Anne’s day and delegations con- 


tinue to arrive with banners flying all through the long’ 


evening far into the summer night. So soon as they 
perceive the basilica from afar, all prostrate themselves 
upon the earth and pray. Then, setting forth again, 
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they sing hymns and chaunt long litanies in honour of S. 
Anne. Their music never ceases until they reach the 
cemetery, where those who have made vows must go 
round three times either barefoot or on their knees. 
Strange surprise, they are received by numbers of poor 
folk, craving to do the penance in their stead. There 
is a regular tariff for substitutes and the pilgrims do not 
delegate the duty as lazy backsliders but believing they 
are thus fulfilling their vows and doing a charity at the 
same time. Entering the church, the first duty is to 
present an offering. Every shrine in Brittany receives 
traditional gifts, corn or fowls asa rule, sometimes new 
brooms or nails or locks of hair. For S. Anne candles 
are in chief request. All night the church is densely 
filled and you may observe an enormous overflow 
kneeling on caps or handkerchiefs outside. Women 
bring their babies to the long vigil and many 
are the discordant cries amid the murmuring 
prayers. The confessional boxes are besieged 
and the priests have never an instant’s respite 
in shriving penitents against the early Mass. Mean- 
while we must not miss the torchlight procession 
without. The twinkling of ten thousand tapers in 
the darkness is as though the summer sky had come 
down to earth. Wending their way with song and 
prayer, the pilgrims reach a mighty pyre, and the 
clergy advance ceremoniously to kindle the bonfire. 
On the very top we discern a grotesque figure and 
learn to our amazement that here is an effigy of Dutch 
William! How this touch of our own Jacobitism con- 
trived to take root and survive in this remote corner of 
Brittany, no man knows. But Auray has long been 
conspicuous as an exponent of the belief that those 
who fear God must also honour kings. At her 
Chartreuse is an expiatory chapel containing the bones 
of victims of the French Revolution, hard by are a 
champ des martyres and the statue of Henri Cing, and 
every year on S. Anne’s Day the Blancs d’Espagne 
party, last remnant of French legitimism, assembles at 
Auray for fiery speeches and old-world toasts, wherein 
fidelity drowns despair. The Stuarts, half forgotten in 
Britain, are still remembered in Brittany. Queen Mary 
landed at Roscoff and built a chapel, where Prince 
Charlie knelt on his return from the forty-five; at 
Ploérmel the house is still shown where King James 
slept on his way to Saint Germains ; and here at Auray 
they still mark the memory of William impious, in- 
glorious, immortally. Turning aside from this moving 
spectacle, we espy S. Anne’s Church blazing with light 
against the skyline, a bright beacon in a dark age of 
democracy and unbelief. 
** Quels doux transports s’élévent dans mon Ame, 

Et de quels feux je ressens les ardeurs ! 

Que je voudrais, de la plus vive flamme, 

Pour toi, sainte Anne, embraser tous les cceurs.”’ 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 


ALFRED STEVENS THE PAINTER. 


Shee visitor to Burlington House this winter who 

sees with his eyes will have one remarkable experi- 
ence. Entering the first gallery, he will encounter in 
the first sweep of the eye familiar mixtures of tone, 
sharp set, brown or slaty, but on turning to begin with 
number one, and in the act of discovering a rather hard, 
hot Millais of early date, and beyond it a bright 
Maceallum, he will be caught by a quite magical low- 
toned vibration of colour resolving itself into a strongly 
charactered head framed in long tangled hair, and eyes 
with the quiet hold that masters of portrait give them. 
He will probably ask himself in vain who can be its 
author, and if he has the patience to run through con- 
jectures before consulting a catalogue, will put all aside 
except the possibility that Watts in a fortunate hour 
had reached his goal. If not Watts, then who is 
this great English painter, ‘‘ dead since 1850,” and 
how is it he has remained obscure, since he paints as 
if born out of due time, strayed from the Venice of 1500 ? 
As such a visitor continues his round he will find that 
nothing bears looking at after this experience, except 
the early Turners ; he may admit a merit here and there 
in this curiously assorted show, but will be thrown out 
of gear by the quiet perfection of that head for treating 
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such piecemeal virtues of conception, research or exe- 
cution with any patience. I at least found myself going 
round the walls blindly and unsympathetically, and will 
not attempt to speak of any of the others to-day. 

The portrait is by Alfred Stevens, a man still so 
little known to his countrymen even as a sculptor 
that the mention of him constantly makes confusion 
with that masterly painter of the same name Alfred 
Stevens the Belgian. Sculpture is an art too severe 
and abstract to count for much, even with people 
greatly occupied with painting, unless it be semi- 
pictorial and sentimental, as with Luca della Robbia, or 
thick-charged with mythology and archeological discus- 
sion as is classic work. Donatello, the greatest man of 
the Renaissance, is far from being its popular hero. 
The wonderful artist who sculptured the figures on the 
exterior of Wells Cathedral has been less the subject 
of attention and conjecture than many a trifling little 
watercolourist of our own century. But it is probable 
that a sculptor who appears in the field of painting and 
takes his place royally there will for the future be the 
object of curiosity and respect to an immensely greater 
number of people. I consider then that this waif of a 
picture, thought little of apparently by the hangers, and 
cornered inconspicuously, will make a mark in the 
history of reputations. Such changes come without 
great observation, an event falls lightly like a flake of 
snow when the balance ‘s all but weighted, and to- 
morrow the face of the landscape is another. The 
Academicians appear to have thought 1901 propitious 
for reinstating various worthies who served their day 
and generation in producing pictures of its years ; the 
late, the too late E. M. Ward returns with his S/eep of 
Argyle to the place now associated with The Doctor ; 
L’Abbey de ces jours, Philip Calderon, is called up ; 
Eastlake, the Richmond of his time, and many another. 
But the Wild Ass himself to-day will stamp on the Sleep 
of Argyle leaving it deeper. Dead beyond reviving, 
these will hang mournfully through the winter days, 
unvisited, but the whisper wil! spread and circle ut 
about the painter, a newcomer, so strangely rearisen 


andalive. The questions will begin Does-Leighton . . 
Does Millais .. . Does Watts . . . stand equal with 
him ? 


All these successful candidates for fame in the last half- 
century of course knew the work of Stevens well. Watts 
essayed to balance Stevens’ Prophets in S. Paul’s 
with his own Evangelists. Leighton was bidden to re- 
handle his scheme for the dome of the same building, 
but did what he could by promoting the exhibition of 
drawings at the Winter Exhibition of 1890 and bringing 
the Wellington Monument into a better position, to 
further Stevens’ fame after his death. Rossetti was 
acquainted with the man who, before Preraphaelitism 
was thought of, had copied every scrap of Giotto and 
Masaccio on the walls of Florence. But in the provi- 
sional histories of the century’s art the lesser men have 
been set up on their pedestals and the greater, who 
was behind them all, has suffered eclipse. According 
to popular history the middle-Victorian time was a 
tasteless desert. Into this desert the Preraphaelites 
brought down from heaven the art of painting and 
Morris the art of decoration. It is truer to say that 
the-Preraphaelites destroyed the art of painting by the 
power of a romantic inspiration,* and Morris’ delug- 
ing of the middle-class home with mechanical ‘all- 
over” repeating patterns is a feat which the activity of 
our State-paid art schools may already cause us to 
rue. History will be puzzled one day to explain why 
the rather elementary two-dimensioned arts-and-crafts 
movement made such a stir, while the modelling 
on the earlier stoves and mantelpieces and irons of 
Stevens, beside which these exercises are as child's 
play, was counted to the dark ages. The dropped 
threads of painting will be picked up again where 
they were violently cut by Preraphaelitism, just at 
the time of the Westminster Hall Competitions. To 
these competitions Stevens, as well as Watts and 
Madox Brown, contributed.t Rossetti carried Brown 


* There is a brilliant essay on this subject in the Worthern Counties’ 
-Vagazine for November 1900 by Mr. Oswald Sickert. 

+ A magnificent drawing for one figure in Stevens’ cartoon is given 
in Stannus, A/fred Stevens and His Work, Vlate V. 
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away triumphantly in his wild hastily provisioned raid 
upon painting ; Watts pursued his path with less dis- 
turbance; Stevens went on to the greatest mural 
design of our time, the /sazah of S. Paul’s, and gave 
the measure of his painter’s power in occasional 
portraits like this of his friend Mr. Morris Moore. 

Simultaneously with the appearance of this portrait 
at Burlington House, another has been acquired for the 
Tate Gallery, and is now to be seen there, one of its 
rare treasures. This is the portrait of Mrs. Collmann, 
wife of the director of a decorative firm who employed 
Stevens at Deysbrook and other places. Stevens 
painted both husband and wife ; reproductions of both 
pictures are given by Mr. Stannus. This portrait differs 
from that of Mr. Morris Moore in its greater delibera- 
tion, and insistence, in a more Roman fashion, on the 
drawing. Imagine, if possible, a painting halfway 
between those of Ingres and Whistler. The colour is 
very beautiful; blonde flesh, golden ringlets of lovely 
design, brown-amethyst drapery. The flesh is dazzlingly 
white ; for the painter of the .orrzs Moore is not a 
brown master, but the handler of the clear, low key as 
well as of the high. The full-size cartoon of the /sazah 
will shortly be visible in the same gallery, thanks to 
Mr. Legros, and to the devoted pains of Mr. Holroyd 
in remounting the tattered fragments. It occupies 
nearly the whole side of a gallery with its superb design. 
These two works might well be the nucleus of a Stevens 
room in this gallery. The casts at Kensington might 
be sent from an overloaded collection, and the models 
now at S. Paul's would be safer and more visible if placed 
here upon loan. 

I will enumerate the short list of paintings by Stevens 
known to exist. Besides the three portraits already 
mentioned, Mr. Stannus reproduces a portrait of the 
artist by himself painted at the age of fourteen. Others 
he must have painted, and it is greatly to be desired 
that they should be put on record before the death of 
Stevens’ contemporaries makes it difficult to recover 
them. For ten years he was occupied at intervals on a 
picture of Zhe Brasen Serpent, but appears to have 
destroyed it, and only studiesremain. Another project, 
for a picture of Mazzuoli found painting during the sack 
of Rome, was alsounfinished. Besides the cartoon now 
at the Tate Gallery, there are smaller designs for 
the other prophets, at S. Paul’s and Kensington. 
At S. Paul's is the model of a section of the dome with 
a sketch for its decoration ; at Kensington a similar 
model for the decoration of the British Museum Reading 
Room. Mr. Stannus is the owner of a small picture, 
Judith, shown at Burlington House in 1890, and Mrs. 
Mitchell has a splendid portrait of her dog (reproduced 
in Stannus). Stevens narrowly escaped, by the way, 
being apprenticed to Landseer, and was sent to Italy 
instead. That, I think, completes the short roll of the 
known original paintings. Stevens executed a number 
ef copies of pictures in Italy; one or two, after 
Titian, were sold at his death. One of these, a 
copy of the Peter Martyr, now destroyed, was in Lord 
Leighton's collection and ought to have been secured, 
for the sake of original and copy, by the National 
Gallery. A quantity of drawings was also dispersed at 
Stevens’s death, drawings without rivals in English art. 
The British Museum possesses a few, including, besides 
life studies and designs, a water-colour drawing of the 
Cad’ Oro at Venice. Kensington has a noble set of 
sanguines. The finest private collections are those of 
Mr. Stannus and Mr. Singer of Froom. The latter was 
good enough to agree to the exhibition and photo- 
graphing of his collection at Kensington, and the 
authorities there promised some two years ago that this 
should be done ; but the official wheels grind slowly. 
Some of the less important examples belonging to Mr. 
Singer were dispersed at Messrs. Carfax’s. 

I may be asked why I harp so much upon the merits 
of an artist whose greatness is not denied by those who 
know and can judge him. Why preach about him to 
a wider public, very fitfully interested in sculpture, or in 
design like his? I doit for a very definite reason. I 
wish to rouse a general feeling of shame that will 
result in the completion of the Wellington Monument. 
There stands the model of the horseman in the crypt. 
How much longer is it to stand there before it is 
cast and placed upon its pedestal? About the cost I 
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conceive there is no difficulty whatever. If it has 
been easy to obtain subscriptions to buy a bronze by 
M. Rodin, it will be easier still to find subscribers 
for this purpose, and | suggest to lovers of art, pending 
the formation of a society for such purposes, that to pay 
this debt to Alfred Stevens should be their next duty. 
And to all who can influence Parliament to give 
command for the completion of a monument originally 
decreed by Parliament and paid for by its vote, 1 make 
appeal.* D. S. M. 


THE ILLITERATE SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 


AST week I referred to the proceedings at 
Llandudno of the I.S.M., which deserves to be 
knowr as the Illiterate Society of Musicians, or the 
Society of Illiterate Musicians, or the Society of 
Illiterate ladies and gentlemen who are not Musicians. 
It was satisfactory to find Dr. Prout hitting out 
valiantly at the state of things which the I.S.M. seems 
to exist partly to preserve; and in so far as the 
Illiterates tried to commit suicide by allowing him to 
speak they are deserving of all praise. They have 
never ruled the musical world and never will rule it; 
but if they imitated Wotan and passed out of the world 
for the world’s own sake, I at any rate should be happy 
to remember only their good deeds and forget their 
numberless manifestations of boundless stupidity. 
That, however, they are not likely to do. A 
society like this of the Illiterates has one enormous 
motive which compels it to continue. There are 
goodness knows how many members, some of them 
really good technical musicians, but the bulk of them 
are inferior teachers in the provinces and the suburbs 
of London. The good musicians care nothing about 
the institution, but the tenth-rate teachers are bound to 
care about it, for the fact of belonging to it is their 
sole claim to distinction. It is curious that a thousand 
unknown people, not one of whom would get a moment’s 
consideration if he or she stood alone, should each be 
regarded by a gullible public as in Charles Lamb’s 
phrase ‘‘ someone particular” because he or she knows 
the other nine-hundred and ninety-nine. At least it 
would be curious if it were not so common in painting, 
literature and journalism as well as music. It deceives 
the public, and that is the main thing nowadays I 
suppose. 

l repeat it was good to find Dr. Prout destroying 
some of the things the I.S.M. exists to protect. But 
it was not good to find that the I.S.M., having failed 
to learn the lesson of seven or eight years ago, when 
every musician of consequence the country snubbed 
it, and every musician of consequence out of the 
country laughed at it, is again pegging away at its 
particular pet game, the registration, after examination, 
of teachers of music. I knew they were always at it, I 
knew it to be their principal hobby ; but till last week I 
had not observed that they were playing it again with 
renewed ardour. It was in 1893 or 1894, I think, that 
a quaint meeting was called in a dirty little hall in 
Lisle Street, at the back of the Empire Theatre, 
Leicester Square, to consider this very game and if 
possible to play it there and then. Sir John Stainer 
was in the chair; one or two musical doctors sat 
around him; and the rest of the hall was filled with 
gentlemen quite unknown to fame either as musicians 
or teachers. There were a few rows and I nearly 
lost my life; but at last a resolution in favour 
of registration was passed, ‘‘ unanimously” the 
papers said. There was at least one dissenter who 
voted against the thing at the moment ; and afterwards 
it proved that most of the influential people at the 
meeting were against it. Sir John Stainer, for instance, 
afterwards told me that he would not dream of 
accepting the proposals brought forward on that 
occasion. Dr. Turpin, principal of Trinity College, 
Mandeville Square, wrote me to the same effect. In 
fact all the people who cour:ted abandoned the nonsense 


* The model is the property of Mr. Stannus, who appears to think 
that a good deal of sculptor’s work would be necessary before it could 
be cast. It would surely be preferable to bear a few roughnesses of 
detail rather than run any risks by tinkering. A drawing from the 
plaster model is given in Mr. (now Sir Walter) Armstrong's admirable 
essay .1/fred Stevens (Remington and Co,, 1881). 
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once forall. But the Illiterate Society was not going to 
have one of its excuses for continuance taken away in 
that fashion. If the real musicians would not help 
them, they would do the thing all alone by themselves— 
valiant little heroes! They had secured a Mr. Side- 
botham, of whom it is merely fair to say that he is 
better known in the I.S.M. than in the House of 
Commons, and this Mr. Sidebotham, I understand, 
drafted a Bill which would immediately have become 
law if only the other hon. members—of the House of 
Commons, not of the I.S.M.—could have been induced 
to agree with him or even to listen to him. Whether 
the Bill ever got so far as to be read or set down for 
reading, I cannot tell: anyhow, it never became law 
and never will become law. Had it passed, no one 
would now be allowed to teach music unless he had 
passed what was charmingly called *‘the examination of 
one of the recognised teaching institutions.” Itis worth 
while inquiring into these ‘‘ recognised institutions.” 
One asks who recognises them? The only answer is 
that they recognise one another. Just as the I.S.M. 
consists of the rag-tag and bobtail of the music-teaching 
profession who meet together and agree to call one 
another blessed or at least celebrated, so these institu- 
tions ‘‘ recognise” one another as the only ‘‘ recognised ” 
ones. It is a noble scheme, worthy of the great minds 
that invented it. But I do not recognise these institu- 
tions, and there are many other people who do not 
recognise them. A certificate of musicianship from 
Trinity College or the Guildhall School is absolutely 
valueless to me; and I think little more of the certifi- 
cates of the Royal College and Royal Academy of Music. 
I want to know first the qualifications of the examiners. 
Had Mr. Sidebotham’s amiable ambition led to any- 
thing, the country would sooner or later be flooded with 
teachers with certificates from people who are them- 
selves badly in need of acertificate from some competent 
musician, English or foreign. 
It is not the few teachers who do not know the AB C 
of music who do harm: it is the thousands who do 
know the ABC and nothing else besides: it is the 
illiterate musicians, many of them belonging to the 
I.S.M., who do the harm. If music-teachers are at 
present looked down upon it is their own fault; and no 
amount of examinations and registration’ will improve 
their social status so long as they drop their h’s (as too 
many of them do) and know nothing of what is going 
on, or has gone on during the past ten centuries, in the 
worlds of painting, architecture, literature, sculpture 
and drama. In these matters they are as ignorant as 
Board-school children. Again and again have I implored 
the members of the I.S.M. to read one, only one, book ; 
but judging from their doings at Llandudno few of 
them have obliged me. Thin, gaseous lectures ; vapid, 
shallow discussions ; dull, humourless jokes—these are 
all one finds in the reports. They are hopelessly pro- 
vincial in the worst sense of the word: they have the 
outlook of a small Camberwell grocer. A little while 
ago a novel was published by the Illiterates. It was 
edited, I believe, by Mr. Algernon Rose. He is by no 
means an Illiterate; but even he could not keep out of 
the book this notable passage: Father (to son who 
has just become Mus. Bac. at Durham, of all places !) 
““Your winning that Mus. B. degree at Durham has 
reconciled me. It makes a respectable calling 
of music, remember that, a respectable calling.” 
Heavens! this is the notion these people have of 
art—a “respectable calling”! Again I beg them 
to read a book, or even a short pamphlet on 
some other subject than music. Not that they have 
nothing to learn of music. On the contrary, they have 
all to learn. They know the rudiments—at least most 
of them do—and if only they could be persuaded to go 
out of England occasionally and hear what is going on 
in France, Belgium and Germany, there is no reason to 
doubt that they might in some cases become very fair 
musicians. Just now I doubt if there are a dozen of 
the Illiterates who could score for a full orchestra as 
well as the average French or German student in his 
‘teens ; and though I curse French music very heartily 
at times, this at least must be admitted: that it is not 
from any of the Iliterates we may expect anything 
better. j. F. R. 
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THE VESTURE OF MIMES. 


* its ‘‘palmy ” days our drama suffered by the too 
shabby aspect of its mimes. Now it suffers by the 
overpowering ‘‘dressiness” of them. When it lay 
under the purple dominancy of Bulwer and Bulwer’s 
apes, the costumiers ought to have had carée 
blanche. Those reams of rhetoric, emitted by 
Emperors, Cardinals and Troubadours, needed as 
much of satin and velvet, ermine and silver-gilt, as 
lung-power and florid articulation and lack of humour. 
Buckram and dingily-painted cardboard, darned hose 
and cloaks of napless velveteen, must have been 
very palpable drawbacks ; but they were, for pecuniary 
reasons, inevitable. Those pecuniary reasons are no 
more. The nation has been prospering, and the 
price for playgoing has been raised. Managers of 
theatres have so much money passing through their 
fingers that they can afford displays of expensive 
costumes. The public, moreover, has learnt to expect 
these displays, to resent any lack of them. Well! if 
our drama were still wallowing in rhetorical romance, 
this state of things would be most beneficial. But our 
drama left Bulwer and Bulwer’s apes long ago in the 
lurch. Except Mr. Stephen Phillips, all the current 
dramatists who matter a jot are devoting themselves 
to realistic comedy of modern life. To produce 
‘* Herod” properly, no expenditure of money for 
costumes (with proportionate expenditure of taste) 
would have been too great. The theme and tone of 
the play demand gorgeous display. Nor, from the 
artistic standpoint, can too much money be spent on 
any of Shakespeare’s plays. But Shakespeare, though 
he is produced often, has nothing to do with the 
drama that we are trying to create—the drama 
that really matters to us. He has, doubtless, 
influenced Mr. Stephen Phillips; but there is no 
likelihood that Mr. Phillips, in his turn, will influence 
anyone. He is walking alone through a remote wood 
from whose branches no apes dangle. Modern realism 
is the one thing that has vitality, present and future 
vitality. The dramatist’s aim being to produce an 
illusion of contemporary life, it is important that the 
mimes be clothed like the real men and women whom 
one sees otherwise than across footlights. But, as a 
rule, they are not so clothed. They look too brand- 
new, too glossy, too expensive. They, and the 
managers who rule them, have not yet grasped that 
ideal which I have just suggested—the ideal of veri- 
similitude. They are still aiming at the ideal of 
gorgeous effect, though it is now quite incongruous 
with the scheme of the dramatist. What the producers 
of Bulwer ought to have done, but could not do, these 
others succeed in doing, without having any business 
to do it. 

But,” you might murmur, zs gorgeous effect quite 
incongruous with the scheme of thedramatist ? Doesn’t 
he, almost invariably, disdain to deal with any class but 
the upper or the upmost upper middle, neither of which 
looks anything if not gorgeous?” I admit that the 
dramatist is, at present, very haughty. He is very shy 
of the suspicion that he knows anything about anyone 
unworthy of a ‘‘social par.” The kind of people used 
by him as subjects for his art are (with few lapses) 
people who spend a great deal of money at their dress- 
makers’ or tailors’. Accordingly, it is well that the 
finances of the modern theatre enable the mimes to 
be dressed at great expense. In the afternoon, when 
they are driving, and in the evening, when they are 
dining, the upper and upmost upper-middle classes do 
look very gorgeous, no doubt. But it is not true that 
they always look gorgeous. If you are early a-foot in 
any exclusive thoroughfare of London, you will see 
ladies whose lives are spent in a whirl of ‘‘ social 
pars” walking about in garb which (though, doubt- 
less, worth a king’s ransom) is quite simple, quite 
sober, quite unobtrusive. Do you, or the other hand, 
remember the confections of those ladies in the third act 
(time : early morning) of ‘‘ The Liars” ? And they, those 
rainbows of silk, twinkling firmaments of jewellery, fleecy 
clouds of lace, were no rare phenomena on the stage. 
They were familiar and typical instances. It matters not 
what time of day be fixed by the dramatist, nor whether 
the scene be laid in London or in the country, all the 
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actresses impersonating smart women on the English 
stage are dressed up to the nines, and as far as possible 
above that level. In ‘‘ The Liars” I remember there 
was a typical instance of their disregard for place as 
well as for time. The second act of the play passed in 
a riverside hotel, where two or three ladies appeared, 
having just stepped out of canoes or punts. They, 
again, were dressed as for some elaborate urban 
function—were rainbows, firmaments, clouds, and all 
the rest of it. A frequenter of the river has told me 
that, last summer, most of the women actually did 
navigate in this kind of attire. But they certainly had 
not done so before the production of ‘‘The Liars.” 
It is the business of mimes in a realistic play to mirror, 
not to set, fashions. In romantic plays, the fashion- 
setting business were well enough. But in realistic 
plays it is as great a solecism as were the pronuncia- 
tion of leisure as /eesure, or homage as ’omage. 
Romance being ‘‘ off,” mimes no longer pose as 
authorities on the pronunciation of words: they try to 
speak like us. Why do not they dress, also, like the 
real people whom they are there to represent ? 

It is some salve to our national pride to reflect that 
the convention of inappropriate gorgeousness is not 
confined to the English stage. Even Duse, reputed to 
be the most realistic of living actresses, is a slave to it. 
In ‘*La Gioconda,” last year, at the Lyceum, she 
impersonated the wife of a sculptor—a woman living in 
the country, rapt in the love of her husband and her 
child, caring nothing at all for the world, looking 
down on the world from a pinnacle of noble dowdiness. 
How was she dressed ? Exactly after the fashion of 
her Mrs. Tanqueray, or her Magda, or her Princesse 
Georges. I confess that I was surprised. I should 
have been less surprised if she had come upon the stage 
wearing the coat and hat which she had worn on the 
way from her hotel to the theatre: such a proceeding 
would have been but a corollary to her refusal to annul 
the effect of footlights by putting paint or powder on 
her face ; it would have been but another piece of false 
realism. Indeed, seeing that she never made up 
her face even for the part of a radiant woman of 
fashion, I was always surprised that she should 
go out of her way to change her clothes for it. That 
she should go out of her way to dress up gorgeously in 
‘* La Gioconda” was a fact which could be explained 
on no hypothesis but that she loved fine clothes for 
their own sake and was anxious to show them off. If 
Duse, the austerely transcendental, has this little weak- 
ness, we cannot very well blame our own (comparatively 
trivial) actresses for having it too. But why do not the 
dramatists whom they interpret prevent them from 
yielding to the little weakness ‘on inappropriate occa- 
sions? Or why do not the male critics cancel the 
gushing encouragement given to the over-dressed 
actress by those female critics who are sent to first- 
nights to describe the millinery ? Why do not the male 
critics make a point of always telling the over-dressed 
actress how absurd she looks ? 

‘* Artistically,” you murmur, ‘‘that is all very well. 
But the theatre is a commercial undertaking. Much of 
the success of such plays as ‘ The Liars’ is due to the 
public’s desire to go and see pretty women gorgeously 
dressed. In London no young actress can be brought 
to the footlights unless she is pretty. The public does 
not want to see plain actresses, however great may be 
their talent. And it wants to see them tricked out in 
such a way as makes them most strikingly attractive.” 
Again I meet you half way. I am quite prepared to 
look at the matter from a commercial standpoint. I 
admit the lamentable fact that our public likes its 
mimes (male and female) to be selected for the shape 
of their figures and faces rather than for the quality of 
their brains, and that the managers must reckon with 
this preference. Handsome actors do much to attract 
into the theatre the female section of the public. Hand- 
some actresses do much to attract the male section. I 
have no doubt that the female section likes the actresses 
to be overdressed, even as the male section, possibly, 
likes the actors to be overdressed. But that considera- 
tion is not important. It is, primarily, the male section 
which goes to see the actresses, and whose tastes have 
to be catered for in that connexion. And it is an utter 
fallacy to suppose that men’s admiration of a woman 
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is spurred by gorgeous frocks and jewels. On the 
contrary, these accessories are obstacles to admira- 
tion. ‘**A cloud of millinery,’” said Lord Palmet, in 
‘* Beauchamp’s Career,” ‘‘ ‘ shoots me off a mile from a 
woman. In my opinion witches are the only ones for 
wearing jewels without chilling the feminine air about 
them. Fellows think differently.’ He waved a hand 
expressive of amiable toleration, for this question upon 
the most important topic of human affairs was 
deep, and no judgment should be hasty in settling it. 
‘I’m peculiar,’ he resumed. ‘A rose and a string of 
pearls: a woman who goes beyond that’s in danger 
of petrifying herself and her fellow man.’” But 
Lord Palmet was not really ‘‘ peculiar.” Expressing 
(quite palpably) the views of his creator, he was 
expressing also the views of mankind in general. 
Women dress elaborately to please themselves, to 
please or displease other women. If they imagine that 
they please men by their elaboration they make a very 
great mistake. But probably they imagine no such 
thing. It is significant that in this age, as in all other 
ages of the world, she whose especial mission is to 
attract some man, the young unmarried girl, is by her 
mother shown with the least possible amount of orna- 
mentation—no jewels, no furbelows. Furbelows are but 
an obscuring cloud, even as jewels, in Mr. Meredith’s 
witty phrase, petrify. It is only the simplest kind of 
frocks that really give beauty its fair scope. And thus, 
accepting the idea of the playgoing public as Pasha, 
I find one reason the more against the prevailing 
‘* dressiness ” of female mimes. 

I do not know enough about the psychology of 
women to assert that they, in their turn, are chilled 
and disconcerted by the ‘‘ dressiness ” of male mimes. 
So I will base on merely artistic grounds my plea that 
actors should not wear patent-leather boots (or boots 
of brightest yellow) with tweed suits, and that they 
should never snatch an opportunity of displaying the 
latest vulgarity and monstrosity in the fashion of 
waistcoats. On the whole, however, the actor is 
less culpable than the actress in the matter of 
gorgeousness. The cut and colour of his clothes are 
generally similar to the kind of clothes that would be worn 
by the real person whom he impersonates. The main 
fault of his clothes is that they look always much too new. 
The crease down the front of his trousers is so hard that 
one fancies it would cut his hands if he touched it. 
His coat sets so stiffly that one doubts if there be really 
a human body within it. He looks more like one of 
the figures in a tailor’s fashior-plates than aman. His 
waistcoat is ‘‘a vest,” his troysers are ‘‘ trouserings,” 
his coat is ‘‘a cheviot lounge” or ‘‘a frock braided.” 
And so he is really little better than the actress, who 
looks like a Paris model touched up by the Queen of 
Sheba. 

Rational dress for mimes™s a necessary adjunct to 
rational drama. It will come in time, I hope. But it 
will never come unless my fellow-critics join me in my 
spirited effort to hurt the mimes’ feelings. Max. 


DEFERRED ANNUITIES. 


i is difficult to see what attraction anybody can find 
in the purchase of a deferred annuity; yet in one 
form or another many insurance companies are at the 
present time trying to persuade people to buy them either 
separately from, or in combination with, life-assurance 
policies. Practically all the policies which provide for 
the sum assured being retained by the company and 
interest upon the amount at 4, 5, or 6 per cent. per 
annum being paid to the beneficiaries, are neither more 
nor less than ordinary whole life or endowment 
assurances, in combination with a deferred annuity. 
The Hand-in-Hand, one of the best of British life 
Offices, has just brought out a scheme for deferred 
annuities apart from ordinary assurance, but with all 
due deference to the Society we cannot see that 
it presents any attractions to the investing public. 
The rates for the annuities are quoted in two 
ways. The first shows the annuity, deferred till after 
ages 55, 60, or 65, which can be obtained at each age 
for a single payment of £10; and the second way 
shows the deferred annuity which can be obtained at 
the same ages for a level premium of £10 a year from 
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the time of entry until the deferred age is reached. In 
either casey on reaching the deferred age a cash pay- 
ment may be taken in place of the annuity. This 
payment is equivalent to a return of all the premiums 
paid accumulated at 3 per cent. compound interest. It 
is further provided that in the event of death or 
surrender before the deferred age is reached all 
premiums paid, accumulated at 2 per cent. compound 
interest, will be returned, less a small deduction out of 
the first premiums. 

We fail to see to whom such a scheme will appeal. 

A woman depending upon what she can earn during the 
active years of life, and with no financial responsibilities 
to others, may possibly find a deferred annuity a 
desirable method of saving. But in such a case it is 
usually important for the deferred annuity to be as large 
as possible, and if she agrees that, in the event of her 
death, before reaching the deferred age, none of 
the payments to the insurance company are to be 
returned, she can provide for a much larger annuity 
than is possible under a system that returns at death 
the premiums that have been paid. For instance the 
Hand-in-Hand for an annual premium of £10 a year 
promises a woman of 35 an annuity of £18 2s. 11d. 
commencing after the age of 55. Another British 
office which does not return, in the event of death, 
the premiums that have been paid, would give her 
£21 11s. 5¢. for the same premium, and the American 
offices would give over £23 in return for £10 per 
annum paid under similar circumstances. It seems to 
us that the latter two investments are preferable, under 
such circumstances, to that of the Hand-in-Hand. 

Except in a very few cases it seems to us much better 
for people to provide a sum of money for themselves on 
reaching a certain age, and if they then find that an 
annuity is what they want they can use their money to 
purchase it. The new scheme of the Hand-in-Hand 
provides for this in one sense by guaranteeing a cash 
surrender value of the deferred annuity when the 
deferred age is reached. The approximate surrender 
value at age 60 of an annuity of #10 for the rest of 
life is, in the case of men, £130, a sum which, at the 
present rates for immediate annuities, would purchase 
an annuity of #12 per annum, and although the pre- 
sent terms for immediate annuities are likely to be less 
favourable in the future than they are now it seems 
probable that the owner of a deferred annuity would 
do better to surrender it for cash and then purchase 
an immediate annuity if he found he wanted it. It 
thus appears as if it would be best for the investor to 
provide for a cash payment to himself in his old age, 
and he can do this better hy taking from the Hand-in- 
Hand one of those Endowment Assurance policies, 
under which the Society gives such remarkably good 
results. For instance a man of 35 could obtain for a 
premium of £10 a year an Endowment Assurance 
policy that would amount to £261 by the time he 
reached the age of 55, and if he died at any time 
during these 20 years not less than £190 would be 
paid to his estate in cash. Under the new deferred 
annuity scheme #10 a year would only secure a cash 
surrender value at age 55 of £276, or £15 more than 
the Endowment Assurance, and in the event of death 
during the 20 years the return of the premiums, 
accumulated at 2 per cent. compound interest, would 
be a vast deal less than would be paid under the 
Endowment Assurance policy. 

By all means let assurers and investors go to the 
Hand-in-Hand, but there are scarcely any circum- 
stances under which they cannot do better with other 
forms of policies issued by the Society than they can 
by purchasing the Deferred Annuities to which we have 
referred. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM THE CHINESE POINT OF VIEW.—I. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—A note in your issue of last week refers, with 
a touch of indignation, to the advocacy by M. de 
Martens of the policy ‘‘ China for the Chinese.” That 
the source from which the proposal emanates should 
be regarded by you with suspicion is natural enough, 

don that head there is nothing which it would be 
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profitable for me to say. It is the proposal itself 
which tempts me to open my lips, and to ask your 
permission to set forth, in the pages of your journal, 
some views on the whole situation in China which 
have long been crying for utterance. Of the imme- 
diate crisis I do not propose to speak. It is my 
object rather (if you will allow me) to assist the 
British public to a juster estimate of my countrymen 
and their policy, by explaining as far as I am able the 
way in which we regard Western civilisation, and the 
reasons we have for desiring to exclude its influences. 
For such a task I conceive myself to be not altogether 
unfit. A long residence in England gives me some 
right to speak of your institutions ; while absence from 
my own country has not disqualified me to speak of 
ours. A Chinaman remains always a Chinaman ; and 
much as I admire in some of its aspects the achieve- 
ment of Western civilisation, | have yet seen nothing 
which could make me regret that I was born a citizen 
of the East. To Englishmen this may seem a strange 
confession. You are accustomed to regard us as 
barbarians ; and not unnaturally ; for it is only on the 
occasions when we murder your compatriots, that your 
attention is powerfully drawn towards us. From such 
spasmodic outbreaks, you are apt overhastily to infer that 
we are a nation of cold-blooded assassins ; a conclusion 
as reasonable as would be an inference from the 
present conduct of your troops in China to the 
general character of Western civilisation. We are not 
to be judged by the acts of our mobs, nor even, I may 
add, by those of our Government; for the Government 
in China does not represent the nation. Yet even those 
acts (strongly as they are condemned by all educated 
Chinamen) deserve, I venture to think, on the part of 
Europeans, a consideration more grave, and a less in- 
temperate reprobation, than they have hitherto received 
among you. For they are expressions of a feeling 
which is and must always be the most potent factor in 
our relations with the West—our profound mistrust and 
dislike of your civilisation. This feeling you (naturally 
enough) attribute to prejudice and ignorance. In 
reality, I venture to think, it is based upon reason ; 
and for this point of view I would ask the serious and 
patient consideration of my readers. 

Our civilisation is the oldest in the world. It does 
not follow that it is the best; but neither, I submit, 
does it follow that it is the worst. On the contrary, 
such antiquity is, at any rate, a proof that our institu- 
tions have guaranteed to us a stability for which we 
search in vain among the nations of Europe. But not 
only is our civilisation stable ; it also embodies, as we 
think, a moral order ; while in yours we detect only an 
economic chaos. Whether your religion be better than 
ours, I do not at present dispute; but it is certain 
that it has less influence on your society. You pro- 
fess Christianity, but your civilisation has never been 
Christian; whereas ours is Confucian through and 
through. But to say that it is Confucian, is to say that 
it is moral; or at least (for I do not wish to beg the 
question) that moral relations are those which it 
primarily contemplates. Whereas, with you (so it 
seems to us) economic relations come first, and upon 
these you endeavour, afterwards, to graft as much 
morality as they will admit. 

This point I may illustrate by a comparison between 
your view of the family and ours. To you, so far as a 
foreigner can perceive, the family is merely a means 
for nourishing and protecting the child until he is of 
age to look after himself. As early as may be, you 
send your boys away to a public school, where they 
quickly emancipate themselves from the influences of 
their home. As soon as they are of age, you send. 
them out, as you say, to ‘‘ make their fortune ;” and 
from that moment, often enough, as they cease to be 
dependent on their parents, so they cease to recognise 
obligations towards them. They may go where they 
will, do what they will, earn and spend as they choose ; 
and it is at their own option, whether or no they 
maintain their family ties. With you, the individual is 
the unit; and all the units are free. No one is tied, 
but also no one is rooted. Your society, to use. 
your own word, is ‘‘ progressive ;” you are always 
‘‘moving on.” Everyone feels it a duty (and in most 
cases it is a necessity) to strike out a new line for 
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himself. To remain in the position in which you were 
born, you consider a disgrace; a man, to be a man, 
must venture, struggle, compete and win. To this 
characteristic of your society is to be attributed, no 
doubt, its immense activity, and its success in all 
material arts. But to this also is due the feature that 
most strikes a Chinaman—its unrest, its confusion, its 
lack (as we think) of morality. Among you, no one is 
contented, no one has leisure to live, so intent are all 
on increasing the means of living. The ‘‘ cash-nexus” 
(to borrow a phrase of one of your own writers) is the 
only relation you recognise among men. 

Now to us, of the East, all this is the mark of a 
barbarous society. We measure the degree of civilisa- 
tion not by accumulation of the means of living, but by 
the character and value of the life lived. Where there 
are no humane and stable relations, no reverence for 
the past, no respect, even, for the present, but only a 
cupidinous ravishment of the future, there, we think, 
there is no true society. And we would not if we could 
rival you in your wealth, your sciences and your arts, if 
we must do so at the cost of imitating your institutions. 

In all these matters, our own procedure is the 
opposite to yours. We look first to the society and 
then to the individual. Among us, it is a rule thata 
man is born into precisely those relations in which he 
is to continue during the course of his life. As he 
begins, so he ends, a member of his family group, and 
to this condition the whole theory and practice of his 
life conforms. He is taught to worship his ancestors, 
to honour and obey his parents, and to prepare him- 
self from an early age for the duties of a husband and 
a father. Marriage does not dissolve the family ; the 
husband remains, and the wife becomes a member of 
his group of kinsmen. And this group is the social 
unit. It has its common plot of ground, its common 
altar and rites, its tribunal for settling disputes among 
its members. No man, in China, is isolated, save 
by his own fault. If it is not so easy for him 
to grow rich, as with you, neither is it so easy for 
him to starve; if he has not the motive to compete, 
ueither has he the temptation to cheat and to 
oppress. Free at once from the torment of ambition 
and the apprehension of distress, he has leisure to 
spare from the acquisition of the means of living for 
life itself. He has both the instinct and the oppor- 
tunity to appreciate the gifts of nature, to cultivate 
manners, and to enter into humane and disinterested 
relations with his fellows. The result is a type which 
we cannot but regard as superior, both morally and 
zsthetically, to the great bulk of your own citizens in 
Europe. And- while we recognise the greatness of 
your practical and scientific achievements, yet we find 
it impossible unreservedly to admire a civilisation which 
has produced manners so coarse, morals so low, and 
an appearance so unlovely as those with which we are 
constantly confronted in your great cities. Admitting 
that we are not what you call a progressive people, we 
yet perceive that progress may be bought too dear. 
We prefer our own moral to your material advantages, 
and we are determined to cling to the institutions, 
which, we believe, ensure us the former, even at the 
risk of excluding ourselves from the latter. 

Joun CHINAMAN. 


SIR WILLIAM CORRY’S APOLOGIA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
9 and 11 Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
4 January, 1gor. 

Sir,—My name has been mentioned in what I con- 
sider a most unjustifiable manner in several letters 
which have recently appeared in your REviEw, and 
also in your article on ‘Vanishing Life” in last 
Saturday’s issue. 

I have so far hesitated in any way personally to 
enter into the subject in your columns, but yielding 
to advice I beg to make the following statements :— 

(a) Professor John Perry, F.R.S., introduced the 
matter to the public in the columns of a scientific 
paper (‘‘ Nature,” 25 October). He wrote on that 
occasion, ‘‘I think the facts are very interesting.” 
My “‘ most lively interest in these investigations ” con- 
sisted in a desire to oblige a distinguished man of science. 
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The writer of your article ‘‘ Vanishing Life”’ includes, 
I presume, Professor Perry in his denunciation when 
he says ‘‘ small men like that Captain and his friends 
calling these abject cruelties by the big name of experi- 
ment is flat blasphemy against science.” 

(4) That the birds were not dead when placed in the 
snow box, was, I am given to understand, entirely 
unintentional. All the evidence shows that life was 
undoubtedly considered to be extinct. The discovery 
that it was not so, considerably startled the man whose 
duty it is to periodically clear the trunkway of snow. 
Certainly the birds were not placed in the refrigerated 
space as an ‘‘experiment.” The facts were so re- 
markable that they were reported to me, and I, in 
turn, mentioned them to Professor Perry. 

(c) In any case, neither my firm, nor myself, can 


justly be held responsible for unofficial acts done with- 


out our knowledge many thousand miles away. 

(2) I, no more than others, approve of the wanton 
destruction of life, and I should be the first to denounce 
intentional cruelty. During the ten years our vessels 
have been trading to the colonies, I have only on one 
or two occasions heard of albatross being caught. The 
evidence seems to me, and I am sure to all impartial- 
minded persons, entirely against the hysterically pre- 
ferred charge of intentional cruelty. 

(e) It seems scarcely worth my while to particularise, 
but among the many inaccuracies which have appeared. 
in your columns I will instance, 

(1) I am not a member of Parliament as alleged. 

(2) Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s references to ‘‘ pas- 
sengers flirting on the deck,” ‘‘ardent-souled mission- 
ary,” ‘‘tender-hearted women’s eyes,” and in fact a 
whole column-load of ineptitudes, scarcely apply to a 
cargo-boat, with only some 50,000 to 60,000 frozen 
sheep to represent his ‘‘ missionary” and ‘‘ tender- 
hearted women.” 

(3) The birds were not, I am informed, caught with a 
hook as you state, they were not caught in numbers, 
and they evidently cannot have had their heads cut off. 

I am, Sir, you obedient servant, 
Corry. 


{Naturally Sir William Corry thinks his name has 
been mentioned unjustifiably. Everyone who is men- 
tioned for censure does. He can hardly expect us to 
accept as a final version of this story, of which we can 
well believe Sir William is most anxious to hear the 
last, a mere selection of hearsay remarks. Sir William 
of himself knows nothing, and yet he gives no names of 
informants nor the exact words ysed. Let Sir William 
Corry submit his captain and the other agents in this- 
business to cross-examination, and, of course, himself. 
Then the facts would come out. 

If our correspondent is hurt by the suggestion that 
he was a member of Parliament, we readily apologise 
for the mistake, which was corrected in the second 
edition, the first being limited to very few copies, of 
the SaturDAyY Review of the date in question. 

Whether these particular birds were caught by a hook 
or not, Sir William will hardly deny that angling for 
albatross has taken place on ships owned by his com- 


pany. Even inspite of what Mr. Hudson says below, we 


must decline to accept Sir William Corry’s inference 
from ‘‘all the evidence” that the birds were in good: 
faith believed to be dead before they were placed in the 
snow-box, that there was no idea of an experiment, and: 
that there was no intentional cruelty. On the first 
point Sir William himself can only say that he 
is ‘“‘given to understand.” That is the language 
of a witness who will not take responsibility for the 
report he is transmitting. But experiment or not, 
there was the expressed intention to make such experi- 
ments in the future ; and to this Sir William has nothing 
to say. He may by now have intervened on behalf 
of the albatross; but there has been a long interval, 
during which the matter has been before the public. 
On the facts as shown, we do not find any evidence 
that Sir William Corry cared one straw whether cruelty 
was practised or the albatross destroyed or not. 
Indeed, to care for such things strikes him das 
hysterical.” 

Sir William is wrong in presuming that we included 
Professor Perry amongst the ‘‘small men;” he was 
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not in our mind; but if our correspondent is curious 
on the point, we cannot deny that Sir William Corry 
was.—Ep. S.R.|] 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


7 Sloane Street, S.W., 8 January, 1go1. 

Sir,—Sir William Corry has not been willing to be 
outdone by Cardinal Newman. 

He has come before the public at last (under advice) 
with a complete Apologia pro existentia sua. 

1. He is not a Member of Parliament. This is good 
news ; his state is the more gracious. 

2. Neither his firm nor himself can be held responsible 
for ‘‘ unofficial acts” done without their knowledge. 
Therefore, he seems to give the captains of his ‘‘tramps” 
(he especially disclaims that they are passenger ‘boats) 
a free hand to commit any barbarity unchecked. 

3- Under this head I discern where the ‘‘ advice” 
(evidently legal) comes in. No one charged Sir William 
Corry with having cut the heads off albatrosses. 

The specific charge was one ‘‘of strangling and 
freezing to death.” But the giver of the ‘‘ advice ” has 
evidently advised him to mix up the question, to avoid 
a clear issue. 

4. If the birds were not caught with a hook, they 
were caught in some way, for albatrosses do not perch 
on the spars, or frequent the decks of ships. This is a 
mere quibble. Probably the birds were caught with 
meat tied to a string which they gorged, and were then 
drawn on deck. 

5. The allusion to Professor Perry is simply another 
red herring drawn over the trail, as Professor Perry 
has nothing to do with specific acts committed on Sir 
William Corry’s ships. 

If I understand Sir William Corry properly, he says 
under sub-head A of his letter, that he was desirous of 
obliging a distinguished man of science, and hence his 
‘* most lively interest in these investigations.” 

But under sub-head B, he says ‘‘ certain of the birds 
were not placed in the refrigerated space as an experi- 
ment.” Perhaps Sir William Corry would condescend to 
explain the difference between an ‘‘ investigation” and 
an ‘‘experiment,” in this connexion? Again perhaps 
it might have been as well to say ‘‘a barbarity has 
been committed on board one of my ships without my 
knowledge and far away upon the seas. But I will 
issue orders it shall not again occur.” 

Lastly | fail to see in what way the fact, that the 
sole passengers on board the vessel in which the 
cruelty was done were but the carcasses of 40,000 
frozen sheep affects the matter. 

The suffering to the albatross remains the same and 
Sir William Corry merely uses the correspondence as 
an advertisement of his trade in frozen meat. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Dear Sir,—I am obliged to you for allowing me to 
see and comment on this letter. The communications 
which have appeared on the subject in the ‘‘ Field,” in 
some of the daily papers, and in the SATURDAY REVIEW 
on 24 November, 1900, simply recapitulated the story 
as it was told by Sir William Corry, his captain, and 
his friend, the distinguished man of science, in the 
columns of ‘‘ Nature.” That there had been nothing 
in the way of experiment in what had occurred was 
understood by everyone: the painful part of the busi- 
ness was the announcement that in future the alba- 
trosses caught on the ‘‘ Star of New Zealand” would be 
experimented on in order to find out how many days or 
weeks the birds could maintain life when in a refrige- 
rating space where their bodies would be frozen hard. 
On this important point Sir William Corry preserves a 
discreet silence. 

The trouble has all come about through the unfortu- 
nate ‘‘ tenacity of life of the albatross,’’ which excited 
the interest of the distinguished F.R.S. It is quite 
easy, as thousands of persons who have followed this 
modern form of sport can testify, to catch an albatross 
with hook and line—the larger size treble jack-hooks, 
such as are used on a spoon bait, are recommended by 
the best authorities ; but when you have got your bird 
on deck the difficulty begins, since he stoutly refuses 
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to die. ‘‘In order to kill an albatross,” writes the 
author of ‘*‘ Ocean Birds,” J. F. Green, ‘‘ an extra dose 
of prussic acid should be poured down its throat.” He 
had no doubt tried many methods on the hundred odd 
birds he had captured. So few persons are provided 
with prussic acid for the purpose that other more 
laborious means are used in most cases to give the 
great bird his quietus. Beating him on the head with 
an iron bar is the simplest way next to chopping 
the head off, which is the most expeditious but is 
less clean. The commonest method, when the skull 
is wanted unbroken, is to strangle the bird with a 
string drawn tightly round the neck; and he should 
then be cut up pretty soon as he has an uncomfortable 
habit of coming to life again. 

Sir William Corry says he is against intentional 
cruelty. I hate it, without being ‘‘ hysterical ;” yet I 
count it but a small thing, a minor offence, compared 
with the unforgivable crime of extirpating species, on 
land or sea; thus depriving future generations of the 
beautiful wild life which would doubtless have been 
infinitely more to them than it is to us. And this, I 
fear, is what we are now doing in the case of the 
albatross, as it was done in the early part of the 
nineteenth century in that of the great auk. 

Professor Alfred Newton cannot be charged with rash 
or exaggerated statements ; and in his ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Birds” he says, ‘‘we cannot but fear that it (the 
albatross) will become rarer still, if not extinct, partly 
because of the senseless slaughter to which it is sub- 
jected by the occupants of almost every ship, but 
especially because of the ravages inflicted upon it at its 
not too many breeding places, which are on islands 
mostly small and remote, where disastrous havoc can 
be, and continually is, wrought by a boat’s crew in a 
few hours.” W. H. Hvupson. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
The Club, Bournemouth, 5 Janyary, roor. 


Sir,—Sir Wilfrid Lawson is said to be nonplussed 
for a correct legal definition of drunkenness ; surely, 
too, a correct common-sense definition of what exactly 
constitutes the offence of ‘* cruelty to animals ” would be 
a welcome addendum to the unwritten dictionary of the 
man in the crowd. Until some such widely accepted 
distinction is drawn between the various, and varying. 
degrees of such cruelty, I am reticent about raising my 
voice against even such infernal brutality as the 
butchering of albatrosses already noticed in your 
columns. Mr. Cunninghame Graham is sufficiently 
broad-minded to concede that a man may find pleasure 
in catching bass and shooting pheasants and yet feel as 
disgusted as himself, who does not care about taking 
life in any shape, on reading of the cruelties often 
miscalled sport, and hence, no doubt, his invitation 
that I should join him in condemning the case under 
notice. In spirit | am with him, unreservedly. Until, 
however, he is able to promulgate a more general 
discrimination between the liberty of sport and the 
license of cruelty, it behoves me, I think, to refrain from 
raising my voice on the subject of either his albatrosses 
or the trained (7o¢ tamed) lions, on which, also in your 
issue of to-day, Mr. W. H. Pollock seeks information. 
Only last winter an article of mine in the ‘‘ Fortnightly 
Review,” in which I endeavoured to distinguish between 
‘* training ” and ‘‘ taming ” performing animals, brought 
me, with other correspondence of more agreeable tone, 
no fewer than seven letters denouncing my ‘‘hypo- 
critical” attitude in the matter, since, as one gentle 
lady phrased her peroration, my avowed love of sport 
‘*debarred me from sharing the opinions of civilised 
folk”! Her jeremiad confirmed an old suspicion that 
civilisation, like other conditions of grace, may bea 
not unmixed blessing, but did not leave me utterly 
crushed. At the same time, I have long thought that, 
until Mr. Cunninghame Graham can make a large 
section of the British public as broad-minded as himself, 
I can do more good to a cause which I have much at 
heart by keeping silent. Thanking you for granting 
me the space for an explanation of an attitude that | 
have for some time wanted to make clear, I am, your 
Obedient servant, F. G. AFLALO. 


| 
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THE RECRUDESCENCE OF BRUTALITY 
IN ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REview. 


Sir,—Every Englishman who loves his country and 
who has its honour at heart will be grateful, I am sure, 
to you, and to Mr. Hudson, and to Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham for your dogged determination not to let pass 
the horrible story of the torture of albatrosses by a sea 
captain. Any man who would angle for one of these 
noble creatures with a baited hook as he would angle 
for a fish (supposing that his cruelty stopped there) 
ought to be publicly whipped, but hanging would be 
far too light a punishment for the scoundrel who would 
perpetrate a tithe of the cruelties that have lately been 
charged in your columns against English sailors. 
The matter is a grave one. What a change has come 
over our countrymen since the time when an English- 
man wrote, and Englishmen read with sympathy, 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner”! The fact is that 
there has, within the last dozen years or so, been a 
frightful recrudescence of cruelty in this country. 
‘Suburban sentimentality ” is, I believe, the phrase 
that certain pressmen apply to that beautiful humanity 
which from Shakespeare down to Sterne, and from 
Sterne to Dickens characterized English literature. 

A Lover oF SEA-BIRDS. 


ALICE” AGAIN AWAKENED. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
39 Rue des Vignes, Paris, 24 December, 1900. 

Sir,—I am (I trust) the last to make, as your 
dramatic critic would be (I think) the first to resent, an 
accusation of a lack of graceful nebulosity in dealing 
with the fantastic. But I cannot think that positive 
inaccuracies should anywhere be encountered and not 
determinedly denounced. Such an one appears in Max's 
(otherwise) admirable appreciation of the above. Quoth 
he, ‘‘ through a veil of mystery we can but make pot 
shots at the true tastes” of children! Great Heavens! 
A pot shot! A fof shot at the apotheosis of the restless 
and elusive. Would he hunt a humming-bird with a 
4°7, or a midge with a musquetoon ? Was ever illus- 
tration more inapt. That which implies the acme of 
certainty used to expound the climax of the indefinite ! 

The dear soul meant a snap shot—a bullet aimed 
into the virgin jungles of the unknown to strike the 
fledgling mystery as it flits from grove to grove. A 
pot shot! But, I forgive Max. For the many blessed 
chortlings he has made possible for me in the past I 
forgive him. But I warn him; I remonstrate with 
him ; metaphorically (and the use of anything but 
metaphor during the present season would be obviously 
extravagant) I wish it understood that I call him over 
the coals.—Very faithfully yours, 

FRANK H. M. 


L’ ITALIA MODERNA. 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
Leghorn, 8 January, Igor. 

Sir,—I observe from a letter published in your issue of 
the 5th instant that the English translator of ‘‘ L’ Italia 
Moderna” charges me with ‘an inaccuracy” of which 
I have not been guilty. ‘‘ L’ Italia Moderna” is, I re- 
peat, simply Mr. Unwin’s ‘‘ Modern Italy” with addi- 
tions to which I called attention in saying that ‘the 
Italian edition has been brought down to the accession 
of Victor Emanuel III., and it moreover contains so 
fine a bibliographical appendix as to merit ” &c. 

I am perfectly well aware that Professor Orsi’s book 
was specially written for Mr. Unwin’s ‘‘ Story of the 
Nations ” series, and have never denied the fact. 

I take note that it was in deference to Professor 
Orsi’s own wish that Article I. of the Statuto was 
omitted in an appendix professing to give its ‘‘ essential 
features.” This is, of course, interesting information, 
but it would be still more interesting if the translator 
would ascertain and inform us why the learned Pro- 
fessor purposely withheld so vital a point. I have my 
own idea as to the reason and should be glad to know 
whether | am in the right.—I am, Sir, obediently, 

Your ITauian REVIEWER. 
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REVIEWS. 


UNE PRECIEUSE AMOUREUSE. 
** An Englishwoman’s Love-letters.”” London : Murray. 
1900. 55. net. 

ISCLAIMING all inside knowledge of this mystifi- 
cation of an hour, perhaps even anonymity may 
make so far free with a name which has lately been in 
everybody’s mouth as to say that if Mrs. Meynell did not 
write this book she may well be flattered to have found 
an imitator so enthusiastic and adroit. The notion that 
these are ‘‘ real” letters we dismiss at once with the 
most summary incredulity. The love-story here is just 
a string upon which our old friend Preciosity may 
thread her pearls and discourse of matters all and 
sundry. We are anxious not to attribute the author- 
ship of anything to anybody. We just sit down con- 
tentedly to look over wares which are none the worse 
because they forcibly remind us of ‘‘ Autolycus.” We 
wonder what on earth the youth who is supposed to 
have received these letters would have made of them. 
He is mistily—very mistily— adumbrated here as 
something of a Philistine, and after the following 
fashion is it that his sweetheart writes to him at great 
length from Florence about an unnamed terra-cotta 
which he has never seen. ‘‘It is a fine modern sez?- 
geist piece of declamation to come out of the rather 
over-sweet della Robbia period of art.” But even if he 
yawns a little at this, he gets plenty of compensation, 
and when she writes to him of a crush on the Grand 
Canal and the ‘‘ sound of many waters walloping under 
the bellies of the gondolas” he may be proud to feel 
that he is going to marry a girl who can turn a phrase 
with the best of them. Very precious and characteristic 
is the mouse that came out of the wainscot and troubled 
the repose of our pillowed heroine till ‘‘ finally a paper 
bag, put into a likely nook with some sentimentally 
preserved wedding cake crumbled into it, crackled to 
me of his arrival.” Crackled to me of his arrival ! 
How well we know the note! It is absurd to com- 
plain of beautiful jugglery because it does not touch our 
hearts. Here are flowers of phraseology of which we 
have all of us nowadays got the seeds—and yet we 
cannot all of us grow them. Let us unsneeringly 
applaud the more successful exhibitors. ‘* Non 
equidem invideo; miror magis” quoth the shepherd 
in Vergil, and it may not be inapposite to remember 
in connexion with this book and its vogue that he 
was gazing even as he spoke upon a flock of sheep. 
How it exactly was that the heroine ultimately 
managed to encircle the bag with a noose we found 
rather puzzling—did she do it in the dark ?—but, 
there !—we are not writing about mouse-traps. How- 
ever, that is what she did, and she lowered him from 
the window, bag and all, ‘‘by string.” Not, observe, 
‘“‘the” or string but string —a very subtle 
nuance of preciosity. Next morning he had eaten his 

way out and ‘‘ has, I suppose, become a field-mouse.” 

That reminds us very much of ‘‘ Dodo ”—and in fact 
we like the writer best when she falls into the ‘*‘ Dodo” 
vein as in the following—‘‘ So it is not for you to com- 
plain ; your curses simply fly back to roost. Where do 
you pigeon-hole them ? Ina pic? (I mean to write 
now until I have made you as giddy as a dancing 
dervish!) Your letters are much more like blackbirds : 
and I have a pie of them here, twenty-four at least, and 
when I open it they sing ‘Chewee, chewee, chewee.’” 
It is the thrush, by the way, that says that, and not the 
blackbird—but no matter, we are pleased and exhila- 
rated. And indeed it is well we are, for ‘‘ Hey but I’m 
doleful”’ is more often this writer’s cue, and she is as 
woebegone as poor Mr. Daventry’s poor wife. ‘‘ Ah 
but you kiss me more, I think, when we say good-bye 
than when meeting; so you will kiss me most of all 
when I have to die :—a thing in death to look forward 
to! And, till then—life, life, till 1 am out of my depth 
in happiness and drown in your arms!” 

Nothing of course is more likely than that this book 
was written ‘‘round” a plot from real life—but it 
appears that some accept the letters as having been 
sent through the post in a sequence more or less as 
they stand here. Our impression is that it would be 
fairly easy to become the Bentley of these Epistles on 
the ground of internal evidence—but to us at all events 
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it would not seem worth while. The veriest dabbler in 
the production of printed matter knows that all this 
clever elaborate stuff—‘‘ it is a kite that I pull with my 
heart-strings "—‘‘ the angel of the resurrection with 
his mouth pursed fast to his trumpet ”—was never 
rattled off at speed by a real young woman for a flesh- 
and-blood lover. It is partly just because they do not 
write with ease that we have more than half a liking 
for these ‘‘nimis amatores ingenii sui.” If the heroine 
had really written all this in the way here implied, she 
would certainly have had no time to ride her pony or 
converse with the phantom family coachman of the 
incredible language who brought it to the door. 

We feel that we are rather beating the air—but if 
any ‘‘ plain blunt man” professes himself unconvinced 
we refer him to pages 38 and 267. He will there find 
the heroine rewriting to the hero his own letters—“ his 
miserables ” as he calls them, with which he fills up his 
“hollow hours.” Truly a creditable pupil! He is 
represented as having a good seat on a horse, as 
shooting rabbits (and larks !) and not, as his ladylove’s 
jargon puts it, ‘‘ making a miss of it every time ’—an 
everyday young man in fact—and it is amusing to think 
of him ‘‘ holding himself like that” merely to please his 
fianceé like the guardsmen in “ Patience.” ‘‘ I venture 
to expect” you hear him humming “that what I recol- 
lect” &c. But, as a matter of fact, it is only business 
firms who say ‘‘ we note” and then proceed to write 
you back your own letter. It is like the ‘‘ you also 
know” of Sir Walter Raleigh in ‘‘The Critic,” but, 
as Puff says, the audience are not supposed to know 
anything of the matter. 

So amusingly minute is the scrutiny to which these 
pages have been subjected that serious deductions have 
we hear been drawn from the following passage— 
** And it is six months before you will be in the same 
year with me again, and give to twenty-two all the 
companionable sweetness that twenty-one has been 
having.” 

‘* My brother Jack was nine in May 
And I was eight on New Year’s Day.” 
Horace Smith, confronted with his own impossibility, 
could only reply that he left these questions to married 
men and if any deductions are to be drawn from the 
prose passage we joyfully leave them to mathematicians. 

And now a last word. A modern novelist has said 
out of the abundance of his heart that if the sole copy 
of a fine poem were dropped in the Sahara, it could not 
nevertheless be lost. We will more moderately say that 
if the ballad of ‘‘ Johnnie Kigarrow” were henceforth 
to be found in this volume alone this volume would not 
soon be out of print. 

***Chut!’ said he, ‘ but the squeak was narrow! 

Didn’t you meet with Johnnie Kigarrow ?’ 

“No!” said I, ‘and who will he be ? 

And what will be Johnnie Kigarrow to me ?’” 
Strange that the simple thing should touch literary 
ears, as it doubtless will, in a way quite out of 
Preciosity’s reach and make them ask for the rest of the 
ballad! The scene is in Wales—and, as we have heard 
the writer of ‘‘ All that was Possible” mentioned in 
connexion with this book, we take occasion to commend 
to readers that very clever novelette—of which we do not 
know the authorship. 


TURMOIL AND TRANSFORMATION IN 
SCOTLAND. 

“*County Histories of Scotland: a History of Aber- 
deen and Banff.” By William Watt. London: 
Blackwood. 1900. 7s. 6d. net. 

[* the ‘‘County Histories of Scotland” which are 
being published by Messrs. Blackwood, the latest 

volume is likely to prove the most exciting. Certainly 

it does not yield in interest to that on the Border 

Counties, the scene of so many stirring events. For 

Aberdeen and Banff were also a borderland, and their 

story is the epitome of the troubles of Scotland. They 

lay between the Lowlands and the Highlands—on the 
one side were the hills and glens of the Grampians, 
whence the clans poured down in periodical descents on 
the relatively rich flats of the Garioch and the tree- 
less morasses of Buchan. There we trace the 
early settlement of Scotland as it began in the 
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authentically historic reign of Malcolm Canmore ; 
we see the blending of the Norman with the Keltic 
blood, when some of the families of noble knights who 
had crossed with the Conqueror became savagely 

Keltic like the Kelts themselves. We do not greatly 

care to go farther back with the historian, though 

‘** standing stones "—the holy places of forgotten reli- 

gions—are scattered over moors and heaths, and many 
of the outlying hills are encircled with the earthworks 
of prehistoric and historic camps. Nowhere were 
feuds fought out more relentlessly and nowhere were 
there more startling vicissitudes of families. The 
troubled history of the counties is strikingly indicated 
in the survivals of innumerable specimens of de- 
fensive architecture, which were being built down 
to a comparatively recent date. A volume pub- 
lished many years ago by Sir Andrew Leith 
Hay—an old Peninsular officer who betook him- 
self to archeology—on the castellated architecture of 
Aberdeenshire came as a revelation to those who knew 
nothing of the North. It is true that the vanished 
castle of Strathbogie, the great stronghold of the Earls 
of Huntly, the ‘‘ Cocks of the North,” was no Alnwick 
or Raby; but the battlemented and bartizaned keeps of 
each lesser baron were infinitely superior to the rude 
Border peels. The lairds of the North had granite for 
the gathering, they brought over accomplished 
architects from France and we see their handiwork in 
such ornate fortalices as Fyvie. These counties were 
at once retrogressive and progressive. They were the 
last fastnesses of the Roman Church, for the powerful 
House of Gordon held still to the old faith, and 
they furnished the Old Guard to the discomfited 
defenders of Prelacy when the Covenanting Lords 
were carrying all before them in the south. Yet 
nowhere were there more fanatical Presbyterians, for 
family rivalries embittered ecclesiastical controversy, 
and in the prolonged struggle between Rome and 
Geneva, the bribe of confiscated Church lands was an 
irresistible temptation to cupidity. Beyond the im- 
mediate domains of the Earls of Huntly, nowhere were 
hostile houses more perilously intermingled. Feud and 
fire raising were of constant occurrence, and to such 
tragic incidents as the burning of Towie with all the 
inmates, or the massacre of the Farquharsons, we are 
indebted for ballads as pathetic as any in the Border 
minstrelsy. Such onslaughts as that of the Ogilvies 
on Glenhoolakin sent many a _ beggared Quentin 
Durward to seek foreign service, and among the 
‘* Scots Abroad” not a few of the most famous soldiers 
of fortune who commanded the battalions of Gustavus 
and Wallenstein came from the keeps whose castellans 
were always in hot water. 

That perpetuation of civil strife naturally put the 
drag on civilisation. But as we said there is 
another side to the picture. The isolation of the 
counties on the farther margin of what was practically 
another Scotland to the north of the Tay fostered 
commerce and encouraged letters. Aberdeen was a 
typical Royal Burgh, enriched like all the rest by 
oppressive monopolies, and ruled by a self-electing 
oligarchy, but with exceptional advantages of situa- 
tion. The seaport of the North, it practically mono- 
polised the primitive trade with France, Holland 
and the Hanse towns. Moreover, it was the seat of 
a bishopric which devotion or superstition had richly 
endowed, and by a happy accident when letters were 
reviving, it had a bishop of high birth, of ample means 
and with the enlightened ambitions of a Lanfranc or a 
Flambard. When there was no home of the higher 
education farther north than S. Andrews, Elphinstone 
founded his King’s College, endowed it munificently as 
times went, and brought the learned Hector Boece from 
Italy to be its first principal. Under their double 
auspices the new institution flourished: if Haddington 
was the lamp of the Lothians, Aberdeen was the lamp of 
the North, and the rays of its scholarship flashed far 
and near, from the cathedral city to the further 
Hebrides. Students tramped from distant manses 
and farms, even from cottages and hovels, in 
the hope of winning one of the many small bur- 
saries or scholarships, and half starved contentedly 
through the short session, for the love of learning 
and the longing to advance themselves. Elphinstone’s 
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College was in Old Aberdeen, in the precincts of 
the Canonry of Old Machar. Then an Earl Marischal, 
when the hereditary Marshals were at the height of 
their power and wealth, gave the more populous New 
Town a similar institution. Since then the rivals, now 
amalgamated, have supplied northern Scotland with its 
pastors and teachers, and have educated a host of 
eminent men who pushed their fortunes in England and 
its dependencies. 

No counties suffered more severely or experienced 
greater changes in the wars of independence. Aberdeen 
was a battle-ground of Bruce and the Comyns who 
both had large possessions there. Bruce’s castle of 
Kildrummy in the wilds of Strathdon stood sundry 
sieges and is associated with the memorable tragedy 
where Nigel Bruce was sent to the scaffold and his 
kinswoman the Countess of Buchan to be caged on the 
battlements of Berwick. Near the old castle of Barra, 
below the hill of Benachie, Bruce won his first vic- 
tory. The Comyn who was then Lord of Buchan 
was his most obstinate enemy, and when Bruce’s arms 
were triumphant he took a terrible revenge. It is 
known that at that time Buchan was fairly culti- 
vated and thickly wooded: to this day great trunks 
of oaken timber are dug up in its bogs. For 
centuries afterwards it had the questionable dis- 
tinction of being the bleakest district in the North. 
Bruce had swept it with fire and sword, and did the 
work so thoroughly, that the very name of Comyn was 
proscribed, as that of Macgregor was afterwards. One 
of the oldest families—the Buchans of Auchmacoy—are 
really Comyns; but though they took part with the 
King, and were liberally rewarded, they had to 
exchange their patronymic for the name of their pro- 
vince. Extermination and confiscations brought a 
great immigration. The new King had his own 
ancestral domains to bestow, with the forfeited terri- 
tories of his enemies. Mr. Lang in the latest History 
of Scotland condemns that policy of forfeiture as preg- 
nant with future trouble. Probably the King could 
hardly helphimself, for his faithful followers were clamor- 
ous for reward, and certainly the policy was nowhere 
carried farther than in Aberdeen. He stood sponsor to 
all the great county families—Forbes and Fraser, Hay 
and Leslie, Irvine and Burnett—all the names, in fact, 
that figured at ‘‘the Red Harlaw,” when Mar was the 
Charles Martel of the savage islesmen, and the 
coronach was cried from the Tay to the Buck of the 
Cabrach. Above all, there came the Gordons from the 
Borders——who were to become the Douglases of the 
North, though for the most part they threw their 
coronet into the scale with the Crown—and the Keiths 
who grew in wealth and added land to land, till for a time 
they lost everything, when they cast in their lot with the 
Chevalier in the rising of 1715. As the Keiths were 
hereditary Marshals, so their Buchan neighbours, the 
Earls of Errol, were hereditary High Constables. But 
while Gordons and Keiths attained to great riches and 
consequently to great influence, the Hays who traced 
their descent to the patriot ploughmen of Luncarty-field 
were less fortunate and their storm-beaten fortalice of 
Slains—with the King of Norway, as Johnson said, for 
nearest neighbour—was an emblem of their poverty- 
stricken condition. The Errols do not seem to have 
even made anything by the Reformation, which en- 
riched the Marischals and many of the minor families 
with expropriated abbey lands, benefices and teinds. 
These deeply interested converts stood up manfully 
for the Protestant faith and the goods that had 
been gifted to them. Cant and other apostolic dis- 
ciples of Knox were eloquent against the priests of 
Baal and their idolatrous worship ; there was a deal of 
rather bloodless skirmishing in which ‘‘the Great 
Marquis” played a conspicuous part, first fer the 
Covenant and then for the King. 

The suppression of the rebellion of the ’45 brought 
in the era of peace. The abolition of hereditary sheriff- 
ships, with their arbitrary abuses, introduced a reign of 
law and equity. But at first prosperity made no great 
progress. Even when the present century was well 
advanced, the roads were few, the farming primitive 
and the manners rude asbefore. Since then the natives 
have developed their latent intelligence and made up 
for lost time. Lord Cockburn in his successive circuit 
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journeys commented on the wonderful changes he had 
himself witnessed. Fields were enclosed of necessity when 
they were cleared of the crops of stone and boulders. 
Plantations everywhere springing up screened the oats 
and thecattle from the north-eastern blasts. Enterprising 
graziers invested in shorthorns and improved the native 
breeds of the Aberdeen and the Angus, till buyers came 
from all quarters of the globe, and the tons of beef 
consigned daily to the south commanded the highest 
prices in London markets. The city flourished like the 
country. The pushing Aberdonians made money of 
everything, even of their granite: they made paper 
for half the kingdom: wove cottons and spun 
wools : established an absolute monopoly in the comb 
business : went into shipbuilding, till, before the days 
of steam, the famous Aberdeen clippers were unsur-. 
passed: and reaped richer and richer harvests from 
their sea, till the city became the chief place of call for 
the trawlers. But what the counties have best reason 
to value themselves on is the long list of illustrious 
sons who have distinguished themselves in arts and 
arms, in letters and the sciences, in adventure and 
administration. Perhaps Mr. Watt, who with great 
local knowledge has written an admirable county his- 
tory, may have cast his net rather wide, including men 
who like Sir George Nares have only a remote and 
casual connexion. But with all deductions, the roll is 
a remarkable one. 


AN IDEAL EDITION. 


‘*The Complete Works of John Keats.” Edited by 
H. Buxton Forman. Vols. I. and II. Glasgow: 
Gowans and Gray. 1s. net each. 


HESE are the first two volumes of a new series, 
to be called ‘‘ The Complete Library.” If it lives 
up to its preliminary announcement, and to the 
specimen volumes before us, it will certainly be by far 
the best cheap series ever published. It is to contain 
only books of permanent value, as literature or as 
literary material; every book will be edited by ‘‘a high 
authority on the subject;” and the text will contain 
‘all the different readings, without exception, which 
are found in the authoritative editions or manuscripts 
as the case may be.” The volumes are to appear 
monthly, each is to contain about 250 pages, and the net 
price is to be a shilling in cloth, or two shillings in leather. 
No such scholarly attempt has ever yet been made by a 
cheap series, and the first volurhe, containing ‘‘ Endy- 
mion” and the ‘‘ Poems” of 1817, can scarcely be over- 
praised, nor is it indeed much in need even of praise, for 
it is the first instalment of Mr. Forman’s library edition 
of Keats ‘‘ brought up to date.’’ The second volume 
contains ‘‘ Isabella,” ‘*‘ Lamia,” &c., and the ‘‘ Pos- 
thumous and Fugitive Poems,” and is in some respects 
even more valuable than the first, for it contains a great 
deal which is not to be found in any other cheap edition, 
and the introductions to the poems are even fuller and 
more conveniently arranged than those in the library 
edition. That is one of the finest critical editions 
which we have of any English poet, and in the 
reprint before us there are many new readings, together 
with an introductory memoir. There are also poems 
only contained in the one-volume edition of 1884, not in 
the four-volume edition of 1883. The notes, condensed 
from their original form, and set more naturally in their 
places, are printed in two types, the auther’s variants 
of the text in ‘‘old style” type, and the editor’s com- 
ments in ‘‘condensed” type. The only fault we have 
to find with these volumes is that the print, though 
fairly good in the text, is extremely small in the notes, 
so small as to be probably trying to many readers. No 
doubt this is a necessary evil, if we are to have so 
much for our money. We should add that; this 
excellent series binds itself to give the complete and 
unabridged works of every writer whom it publishes. 
In these days of selections, for the most part useless to 
the student of literature, such a principle cannot be too 
warmly commended. 
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NOVELS. 


“4 The Stickit Minister’s Wooing.” By S. R. Crockett. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. goo. 6s. 

In the preface to ‘‘ The Stickit Minister’s Wooing,” 
Mr. Crockett speaks with gratitude of one at whose 
instance this second series of ‘‘ The Stickit Minister” 
stories has been written. Nothing is more certain than 
that Mr. Crockett’s gratitude will be shared by Mr. 
Crockett’s readers. To the thoughtful he has long 
figured as one who has erred and gone astray and 
the declension from ‘‘ The Lilac Sunbonnet”’ to ‘‘ Ione 
March ” has been a chastening spectacle. That the critics 
have not suffered in silence is proved in the present 
instance by a pathetic protest from the author that 
Robert Louis Stevenson at least saw the points of his 
style. One is always glad of the smallest scrap 
of added information on the subject of Stevenson 
even when as in this case it is but a reminiscence from 
a brother author of ‘‘ What Louis Stevenson Thought 
of Me.” In delicate and often beautiful language Mr. 
Crockett conveys the fact that this appreciation of 
Stevenson’s will hearten him up, ‘‘ when the days of 
darkness grow too many and too dark.” The new 
stories for all their superiority to Mr. Crockett’s recent 
work reproduce, even exaggerate, the faults which were 
so patent in ‘‘The Stickit Minister.” The situations 
are more than a little strained, and at times suspiciously 
melodramatic. But for all that, as Stevenson said, 
“they are drowned in Scotland.” They are racy with 
the humours of the soil and tender with the joys and 
sorrows of common folk. And as the reader listens to 
the gibes of Gibby the Eel, or the thunders of the Man 
of Wrath, or more contentedly still to the swish of the 
scythes among the yellow corn, Mr. Crockett’s faults 
after all seem little things. 


“*A Prick of Conscience.” By Alan St. Aubyn. 
London : Digby, Long. 1900. 6s. 

To take up ‘‘Alan St. Aubyn’s” latest novel inthe 
hope of finding more of the dark mysteries of academic 
life revealed is to be disappointed, for, except for a 
casual reference to the A.D.C. at Oxford, and the 
statement that newly fledged Bachelors of Arts wear 
bands, there is nothing to show that the author has 
made an intimate study of our Universities. The story 
is better than its predecessors, for it is closer to actual 
life. But there is little novelty in the treatment of a 
familiar situation. Many less readable novels are 
gy daily—and really there is very little more to 

e said. 


“* A Vizier’s Daughter.” By Lillias Hamilton. London : 
Murray. 1goo. 6s. 


For writing this book Dr. Lillias Hamilton de- 
serves the thanks of that large class of readers who 
look to the novel for the supply of their historical 
and geographical information. Miss Hamilton was 
hampered by many obvious considerations in writing 
on Afghanistan at all. Nevertheless, she has produced 
a valuable picture of Afghan life and manners. Asa 
story it is somewhat disappointing, while the every-day 
English in which the characters converse, is to say 
the least out of keeping with their surroundings. 


“* The Brand of the Broad Arrow.” By Major Arthur 
Griffiths. London: Pearson. 1900. 6s. 

A story of crime and its punishment written on what 
may be described as legitimate rather than sensational 
lines. Major Arthur Griffiths does not attempt to 
mystify his readers. Herein he follows the practice of 
the writer in melodrama more closely than the style of 
the ‘‘shocker.” The stage is crowded, but on the 
whole the book is agreeably written and healthy in 


sentiment. It will hold its own against the bulk of its 

rivals. 

“‘One of Ourselves.” By L. B. Walford. London: 
Longmans. 1900. 6s. 


A tale of those sisters who want to marry the same 
man. The young women are vulgar in their methods 
of husband-hunting ; their hero is mistaken for a fool 
and is revealed as a scoundrel. The subject does not 
entice, and the poor opportunities it offers are lost in 
the banality of the style and the vivacious inanity of the 
dialogues and descriptions. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz.” By 
Bertrand Russell. Cambridge: At the University Press. 
1900. 75. 6d. 

“Francis Hutcheson.” By Wm. Robert Scott. Cambridge : 
At the University Press. 1900. 8s. 


These books appear to be members of a series of works in- 
tended to be either expositions of philosophy or biographies of 
men famous in the history of philosophy. The first above 
mentioned is a laborious and minute criticism of the philosophy 
of Leibniz which can appeal only to professed philosophical 
students and contains little, almost no, biographical matter. 
Nor is it in the least degree historical ; the whole purpose of 
the work being to examine Leibniz’s philosophy as an objective 
system set out in its logical relations and exposed to 
severely logical tests. The aim is to give that systematic 
coherency to the metaphysical conceptions and doctrines of 
Liebniz the want of which constitutes the student’s chief diffi- 
culty. Mr. Russell has done this with great care and acute- 
ness. To the reader familiar with the abstract discussions of 
philosophy Mr. Russell’s work is a piece of intellectual gym- 
nastics of the most valuable kind. But though we agree that 
Mr. Russell’s method of criticism does afford opportunities for 
introducing the examination of the great philosophical 
problems that form the subject matter of all philo- 
sophical systems, it does not follow that it is the most 
appropriate and useful method of introduction to them: in 
short we are bound to make it clear that the book can only be 
valuable to the student who is thoroughly familiar with the 
subject. Mr. Scott’s book is not of such a formidable charac- 
ter. Wecan imagine any reader who has no more than the 
ordinary university man’s acquaintance with, philosophical and 
ethical questions being greatly interested in it. Mr. Scott 
shows that Hutcheson’s influence on general culture and his 
place in the history of modern philosophical thought was very 
considerable not only in Scotland, where he remains still a 
living and picturesque figure in university tradition, but in 
England and Germany ; though he is not one of the great 
original thinkers of philosophy. The chapter is specially 
readable in which Mr. Scott traces the modern utilitarianism 
through Hutcheson (with his notable phrase of the “ greatest 
happiness of the greatest number”) to the Roman philosophic 
writers. We have read Mr. Scott’s book with the greatest 
satisfaction and appreciation for his restauration of Hutcheson’s 
memory. 


“Where Black Rules White.” By Hesketh 
London : Constable. 1900. 12s. 


Mr. Prichard’s description of his journey about and across 
Hayti has a certain attraction for both ethnical and political 
students. He saw much in Hayti which is just what would be 
expected from a priori speculation. Very little indeed is known 
of the island as it exists to-day, though it has its place in the 
romantic history of the West Indies. Toussaint L’Ouverture 
has a place in the memory of all who have given any heed 
to the relations of France with Hayti 100 years ago. Hayti 
has put on many of the airs of European government, and its 
rulers have assumed pompous and meaningless Imperial titles 
in the intervals of revolutions which have resulted in the esta- 
blishment of Republics more corrupt and exclusive than most. 
The Haytian, his mere brutism apart, is a sort of political 
monkey, and Hayti is a very excellent place to live out of. 
This black Republic knows how to keep itself aloof from the 
world. Mr. Prichard speaks of itas “ Hayti the mysterious !” 
Ships and cables touch her shores ; but though she pays 
countries like France and America the compliment of imitating 
their institutions in name, she will run no risks from settlers. 
There appears to exist a constant dread that if the white man 
were to secure possession there would bea return to slavery. 
The watchword of those in whose hands the so-called Govern- 
ment is concentrated is “ Hayti for the Haytians!” which, 
says Mr. Prichard, being interpreted means “ Conservatism to 
savagery.” 

“The Little Red Book of Bristol.” Edited by Francis B. 
Bickley. 2 vols. Bristol: Hemmons ; London : Sotheran. 
1900. 

To those who do not know what the “ Little Red Book of 
Bristol ” is, the title of these big handsome volumes bound in 
dark red will seem to be a joke. The “Little Red Book of 
Bristol” was a volume of early municipal records 11} in. by 
84 in. It contained 206 leaves, and was bound in boards covered 
with deerskin stained red. The decision of the Corporation to 
publish the work, which is invaluable to all inquirers into the 
municipal, commercial and social history of Bristol, will be 
welcomed by Bristolians and antiquaries. The work of repro- 
duction has been most admirably done, and the value of the 
book enhanced by the translation printed in parallel columns 
with the original French and Latin. 


Prichard. 


“Wooings and Weddings.” By Louise Jordan Miln. London: 
Pearson. 1900. 16s. 

_ Mrs. Miln’s book is a very industrious compilation about an 

institution in which the average man and woman are interested. 
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She has done for the marriage customs of the world what she 
did a year or two ago for the children of various countries. She 
finds the marriage customs of most races strangely alike, 
though of infinite variety, and she comes to the rather startling 
conclusion that between London and Teheran there 1s little to 
choose in regard to the position of woman. She believes 
moreover that woman’s position is very much now what it 
always was, agitations for greater freedom and it may perhaps 
be said less responsibility notwithstanding. 

“ The Life of Paris.” By Richard Whiteing. 

Murray. 1900. 6s. 

Mr. Whiteing in his first sketch plays the part of a “ diable 
boiteux ” who takes his readers up to the top of the Tour 
Eiffel and makes the walls of the buildings below transparent ; 
so that they can see at work the various political, social, and 
religious machines through which the average Frenchman i is 
passed. Mr. Whiteing, however, puts the best of his straw- 
berries at the top of the basket ; and the study on Fashionable 
Paris which forms the “dessous du panier” is much inferior 
to the opening sketches. 

“ Domesticities.”. By E. V. Lucas. 
1900. 55. 

Mr. Lucas describes this collection of essays from various 
magazines as “a little book of household impressions,” and 
writes a dedication which disarms criticism. If Mr. Lucas’ 
points are sometimes rather obvious it may at least be said 
that he has the instinct of the essayist and his brief gossipy 
chapters on everything from a catalogue to a walking-stick 
will amuse those who are unequal to serious reading, but have 
no immediate leaning towards fiction. 


“Among the Berbers of Algeria,’ by Anthony Wilkin 
(London : Unwinr® 16s.), takes us to a country within go hours 
of London, which, as the author says, is strangely little known 
to English tourists. “Algiers they know, Tunis they know ; 
Kabylia they have heard of. Of the rest they know and hear 
nothing ; indeed, in more than one village we found ourselves the 
first English visitors, while in many the women and children 
had rarely before seen a European of any kind.” The interest 
of Mr. Wilkin’s book is enhanced by some excellent repro- 
ductions from photographs taken by himself. Mr. Wilkin 
warns English ladies, who have not already learned to rough it 
in a Mohammedan country, not to attempt the Aurés nor 
Kabylia if it is proposed to stay with the Caids in the native 
villages. What a woman can accomplish, however, in the way 
of travel and exploration in the Sahara is shown by Mrs. Arthur 
Bell’s translation of Mme. Jean Pommerol’s work “ Among the 
Women of the Sahara” (London: Hurst and Blackett. 15.). 
The Arab and Berber women strike one as very much like most 
women under Moslem conditions. Mme. Pommerol had to 
overcome many scruples in order to get the insight into their 
lives which her book affords. She does not seem to have been 
particularly impressed with their virtue which one Caid assured 
her “ they guard even as Khadija did.” 

Messrs. Dent have just added to their charming Temple 
Classics Series George Sand’s “ Master Mosaic Workers ” with 
twelve illustrations by Charles Robinson, “ Ivanhoe” in two 
volumes, illustrated by C. E. and H. M. Brock, and “ Fairy Tales 
from the Arabian Nights” illustrated by T. H. Robinson. Two 
new volumes in the same publishers’ series of “ Temple Primers ” 
are on Modern Chemistry—I. “ Theoretical ” and II. ‘*Systema- 
tic”—both by Dr. William Ramsay. In Messrs. Methuen’s 
Little Library we get “ English Prose, English Lyrics,” 
“Eoéthen,” and “ Scottish Verse’ four delightfully com- 
‘wae little volumes. “The Two aekuane of Verona ” is the 

atest addition to Messrs. Bell’s ‘“ Chiswick Shakespeare.” 


“The Journal of Education, 1900”—containing the issues 
for that year from January to December—is, like its predeces- 
sors, a mine of information on educational movements. Its 
sympathies are e@léctic, and its first consideration everything 
that may serve to advance the cause of education.—* The Boys’ 
Club” (David Nutt. 2s. 6a@)—a manual written by Mr. B. 
Paul Neuman, with supplementary chapters by Messrs. A. F. 
Jenkin, E. M. S. Pilkington and T. E. Gray—will afford useful 
hints to workers in this particular field of education. Boys’ 
clubs are a recent growth and their utility in saving thousands 
who would turn such education as they have received at Board 
schools to the worst purpose has been amply proved. 


With the issue of its twentieth volume the “ Strand 
Magazine” (Newnes) completes its tenth year. With the 
issue of its second volume the “Sunday Strand” completes 
its first year. The popularity of the “Strand Magazine” 
has been responsible for a flood of cheap magazines in 
the last few years. In its own department it remains easily 
first in the quality of its fiction ; its essays, like those of its 
rivals, are trivial and poor from the literary point of view. 
The “Sunday Strand” is a religious copy of the older 
magazine. 

“ Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage ” (Hurst and Blackett) is 
now in its seventieth issue. The work of revision appears to 


London : John 


London: Smith, Elder. 


have been as carefully done as usual, and it is brought as far as 
ssible down to date by the inclusion of the New Year's 
onours. 


12 January, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Sérénissime. By Ernest La Jeunesse. Paris : 
Fasquelle. 1900. 3f. 50c. 

We are disappointed with M. Ernest La Jeunesse’s new 
novel. At times he puzzles us as much as Mallarmé ; and 
with far less reason. He has no subtleties to put forward ; 
and then he does not even provide a key. In fact, we are 
bewildered. Why the Grande-Duchesse de Schmerz-Traurig 
goes forth shabbily disguised one night to sell the “ Presse,” we 
fail to understand. Nor are we less surprised at her accepting 
five francs from a strange individual, and becoming his mistress. 
on the spot. The subsequent conversations between them leave 
us no more enlightened ; and, when the man is introduced into 
his mistress’ home as a servant, when unearthly guests arrive, 
we—worn out—-take leave of the Grande-Duchesse de Schmerz- 
Traurig without wondering (or caring) what will happen to her, 
to him, or to the guests. 
LHeéritage des Kerlouan. 

1900. 3f. Soc. 

Never in our readings have we been more exasperated than 
by this story of an unlikely “ inheritance.” In England it 
would pass as one of those novels written solely for the circu- 
lating libraries of Suburbia and the provinces. Its proper sur- 
roundings are a “parlour” where patterns in wool are perpe- 
trated, where that miscellaneous meal, hot and cold, composed 
of remnants and all things—the “high-tea ””—takes place ; where 
penny weeklies are read aloud by the light of a dull lamp, near 
artificial flowers and fruits. In France—where “style” is more 
appreciated than “incident,” where writing is not “taken up” 
as a last means of livelihood by people who have failed con- 
spicuously at all crafts, or others who think it “must be 
nice to write”—“ L’Héritage des Kerlouan,” frankly, is an 
unwarrantable incongruity, an unpardonable offence. The 

(Continued on page 56.) 
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impression suggested is that M. Daudet sells his words ; and, 
as his plot is slight, he “ pads ”— postponing and yet preparing 
us for his feeble climax, making his characters deliver long 
amnecessary speeches. We can almost imagine him cal- 
culating as he went along; counting up the words at the end 
of every chapter. We fee] sure he did not Jay down his pen 
until he had reached the figure fixed upon at the outset. Of 
his “ style” we have nothing to say; for he has none. Nor has 
he imagination or humour or (the difference was vividly dis- 
closed in the SATURDAY REVIEW last week) wit. His principal 
characters are a dreary old man and his monotonous daughter, 
who, improbably enough, inherit the chateau and money of 
the Marquis de Kerlouan. They travel, yet visit nothing 
worth visiting. The father fears fortune-hunters ; the daughter, 
conscious of her new value, assumes a haughty air. Both 
exchange stilted, wooden conversations : might be strangers. 
Suddenly the father discovers that his new riches were obtained 
criminally by the ancestors of the Marquis. Only the chateau 
rightfully belongs to him. In the most improbable manner he 
discovers the real heir, an American; and, in the end, the 
American inherits, and marries the daughter (abandoned by 
the aristocrat when she loses her only value). We should feel 
sorry for the American were he not as depressing as his 
fiancée ; theirs must be a deadly ménage. Apart from these 
three unsympathetic souls, M. Daudet introduces us to the 
American's sister who, however, is no more interesting than 
her brother. At intervals—when this monde is not exchanging 
banalities—we read of the ship “ Artémise,” which was looted 
years and years ago by the Kerlouans. It is time to say that 
this crime constitutes Mf. Daudet’s plot—for by it the Kerlouans 
obtained their money. They robbed, and they murdered ; they 
were wicked fellows. But in spite of their sins they must have 
been far more entertaining than M. Daudet’s present 
characters. 


Mes Grandes Chasses dans [Afrique Centrale. 
Foa. Paris: Plon. !900.  1of. 

An exciting volume. M. Foa has already described his 
encounters with wild beasts in several other books; but he is 
as interesting as ever, and introduces us now to new animals 
and new quarters. Some men only see a lion, yet return home 
immediately to write about it. Societies receive them, invite 
them to deliver addresses ; their reputation is made, they are 
referred to by the newspapers as “hardy explorers.” And 
they live at home happily ever afterwards. M. Foa, however, 
passes his existence in dangerous countries. No sooner has he 
crossed one than he enters another ; and so his experiences 
and his escapes are as countless as they are marvellous. 
Sparing us domestic details (such as how he boiled his coffee 
or cooked a weird bird), M. Foa confronts us with crocodiles 
and zebras in the second chapter. In the third, we see savages 
and an hippopotamus ; in the fourth, we come upon a colony 
ef lions. And, while exhilarating us with a vivid account of 
his own manceuvres, M. Foa instructs us as well by examining 
the “mceurs” of his wild beasts. Later on elephants, hyenas, 
and more than one rhinoceros appear ; and the author’s suc- 
cesses may be judged by a table which credits him with having 
killed 319 formidable animals in three years—among them 
being 5 elephants, 4 lions, 6 hyenas, 11 leopards, 19 hippo- 
potami, 49 buffaloes—as well as 385 baboons and odd birds. 
At the same time these figures do not show wanton 
indiscriminate slaughter and destruction: of life. His perils, 
moreover, may be appreciated by a glance at the startling 
illustrations that accompany the text. Photographs of under- 
growths, cascades, and woods abound ; others represent 
M. Foa firing on a rhinoceros, taking aim at three alarming 
crocodiles, avoiding an infuriated elephant. A fine picture 
of two lions is the last in the book. Admirably printed and 

‘brightly written, M. Foa’s latest volume deserves every com- 
mendation. It contains not a single dull page ; it is exhilarat- 
ing from first to last. 

Heérille. By Madame Jean Bertheroy. 
1900. 3f. 50c. 

Hérille Lépic, the son of a country farmer, is admirably 
portrayed. Sent to study in the Latin Quarter he rejoices, yet 
works ; he is ambitious, resolved to “arrive.” Like many 
young Frenchmen (who, however, dwell more on the Rive 
Droite than the Rive Gauche), he regards all women who are 
“weak enough to fall with him as playthings that may be dis- 
carded so soon as the novelty of the union begins to pall. His 
aim is to amuse himself, and succeed. All emotional obstacles 
(if they threaten the realisation of his ambitions) should be 
removed ; a mistress, however faithful, however frail, must be 
dismissed with an insulting offer of a few hundred francs, if a 
rich marriage presents itself or the chance of making a fortune 
arrives. Never mind the woman, she will “find” somebody 
else ; liaisons cannot last for ever—so argue Frenchmen like 
Hérille. As a rule they themselves prosper, whereas the 
woman who has sacrificed herself, whose only fault was to be 
weak enough to believe in promises and chivalry, is plunged 
either into loneliness or shame. Happily, Hérille’s case is an 
exception. After abandoning Léa—a charming and entirely 
sympathetic little lady—in order to marry a wealthy lawyer's 

-daughter, he is surprised to see he is not worshipped by his 
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wife. His vanity is wounded ; it offends him to find that he is 
not precious, no longer prized. And when his wife elopes with 
a friend, he is so hurt that he forsakes France for Brazil. 
There, he speculates and amasses enough money to 
“protect” a beautiful native. But when he loses his 
money his mistress abandons him; and Herille, again 
wounded, seeks solitude in a village in France. Once 
more he suffers in the same way; and after recalling and 
appreciating the devotion of Léa, Hérille dies. We doubt 
whether the selfish young Parisian will take this lesson to 
heart ; his conceit is far too vast. But Mme. Jean Bertheroy 
is nevertheless to be congratulated on having written a novel 
with an excellent purpose. 

Revue des Deux Mondes. 1* janvier 1901. 36. 

A number of remarkable interest. M. Ernest Daudet com- 
mences a series of studies of the events which immediately 
preceded the coup d’état of XVIII Fructidor and the Marquis 
de Gabriac begins an account of his embassy at the Vatican in 
1878-1880 which should prove instructive as to the relations 
which Leo XIII. desired to inaugurate with France at the 
commencement of his reign ; M. Bourget continues his some- 
what morbid study “ Le FantOme” and M. Charmes makes 
some remarkably instructive comments on the conduct of the 
American Senate with regard to the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 
He treats the United States with indulgence as a young nation 
which has been admitted to a diplomatic equality with Europe 
but has hardly yet learned the manners of her station. As to 
England “if” he truly says “ Lord Salisbury has the leisure to 
read again his own speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, 
perhaps he will find to-day that the dithyrambs in which he 
celebrated Mr. McKinley’s victory were somewhat excessive.” 


Revue de Paris, janvier. 2f. 5o0c. 

While ignoring M. Van Hamel’s hysterical paper on Mr. 
Kruger’s sojourn in France, we have to call attention to a 
brilliant novel (“ Eve Victorieuse”), by M. Pierre de Coulerain, 
which is sure to inspire admiration when it appears eventually 
in book form. We have only seen the first two instalments ; 
but both are so vivid, so powerful, so admirably written that 
we have no fear of being disappointed later on. The story, in 
fact, discloses evidence of the most careful workmanship ; few 
French authors possess so faithful an idea of American life, 
its merits and its faults. After introducing his characters to us 
in New York, M. Coulerain brings them over to Paris. His 
heroine (who has left her husband behind) and Dora (whose 
fiancée is also absent) explore Paris with friends. They go 
everywhere ; visit the fastest places, and, in a description of 
one of them, we recognise a certain night restaurant in the 
Rue Royale. Here, M. de Coulerain proves himself to be a 
brilliant descriptive writer ; later on we find him to be as keen 
a psychologist as Paul Bourget—unless we are very much 
mistaken his novel will develop into a veritable masterpiece. 
The “ Dialogues between Louis XIV. and Colbert” are exceed- 
ingly interesting ; a paper on “ La Mort de Josephine” (1814), 
the continuation of Mr. H. G. Wells’ “Invisible Man,” and two 
or three other able articles complete an exceptionally good 
number. 

Revue des Revues. \ 

M. Henry Bérenger, in an impartial article on “La Génie de 
la France d’aprés ses Origines,” discusses Nationalism and 
Veritable Patriotism. His criticisms are shrewd, and his 
conclusions justifiable. As he will return to the subject (a vast 
one) later on, we will reserve further comment until he has fully 
developed his argument. According to M. Alfred Duquet, 
Moltke has been over-estimated as a general ; the author seeks 
to prove his discovery by quoting a few not too important 
blunders perpetrated by Moltke during the Franco-Prussian 
war. The “analysis” of foreign reviews is capably accom- 
plished ; the caricatures are less offensive than usual. 


For This Week’s Books see page 58. 


‘*The standard of highest purity.”,—Tue Lancer. 


Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. 
Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: ‘‘ CADBURY’s is, with- 
out question, the favourite Cocoa of the day. For 
Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 
nothing superior to be found.” 


CADBURY'S COCOA is a “Perfect Food.” 
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**T can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The ‘‘ Major” in Zo-Day. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT - from 4 gs, 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and VEST ,, 3s. 
NORFOLK SUIT 605. 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


5 PURE PREVENTS MANY 

BRAGG $ VEGETABLE CHARCOA ILLNESSES. 

The continued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation by 
the medical profession should be a sufficient guarantee of its purity and efficacy. 
Were further proof wanting the Lancet and Analyst's reports would be perfectly 
convincing. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhoea, Liver Disorders, Sleeplessness, In- 
digestion, and all troubles of the stomach and bowels, absorbing all impurities 
and keeping the system perfectly pure. No one who takes it constantly need fear 
Cholera. 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, in Tins, 1s., 2s., and 4s. 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL POWDER, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s. 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES, in Tins, 1s. 14d. 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL TABLETS, in Tins, 1s. 14d., the most agreeable form 

of this popular remedy. Sold by all Chemists. 


SPA, BELGIUM. 
Ideal Winter Resort, within 12 hours of London. 


Dry and Invigorating Climate. Sheltered Position. Magnificent 
CASINO always open. Hunting, Skating, Shooting, 
Tobogganing. Frequent Concerts. 

Excellent Hotel Accommodation on inclusive tariff from 6s. daily. 


For details apply to—M. JULES CREHAY, CASINO, SPA. 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE tata! diseases’ Diphtheria, Fever, 


CHLORODYNE fiysteria, “palpitation, and 


Spasms. 

is the only palliative in Neuralgia, 
CHLORODYNE Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 

Meningitis, &c. 

"Earl Russell communicated to the College ot Physicians that he received a 
despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 
taging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 December. 1264. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

Caution.—‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corzs 
Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoRopyNg, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to."—See 7imes, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at rs. r4d., 2s. gd., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Cottis Brownr’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


==Eqypts peeriess contribution 
Jo modern luxury” 


GIANACLIS | 
CIGARETTE 


OFALLTCBACCONISTS 
1574 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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When Buying a Bicycle, 


look at the tyres. If they are not 


Trade Mark. 


The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., Ltd., Alma St., Coventry. 
169 to 166 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Branches :—Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Dublin, &c. 


ROWLAND 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Strengthens Beautifies the Hair, Prevents Baldness and Scurf; and is 
also sold in a Golden Colour for fair or grey hair. Sizes . 7S., 10s. 6d. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. RowLanp & Sons, 67 Hatton Garder, London. 


Dr. J. M. Barrie says, ** What I eall the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ is the CRAVEN Mixture, and no other.” 


: LB. SAMPLE TIN, 235 POST FREE, 2/6. 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., W. 


OR AGENTS. 
E THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS, 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


COCOA 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS. 


DRINK HABIT PERMANENTLY ERADICATED AT HOME 
in THREE WEEKS by the now recognised ‘* TACQUARU ” Specitic 
Treatment. Success guaranteed. See Testimonials from LONDON 
DIOCESAN MIssiION CHURCH OF ENGLAND TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
and result of great PUBLIC TEsT. Write in co nce (or call) 
The Secretary, THE TACQUARU Co., The Clock House, 
27 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


City of London Truss Society. 
ESTABLISHED 1807. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED FOOR THROUCHOUT THE 
KINCDOM. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all 

ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however 
vated the case may be. 

ADDITIONAL FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet 
the increasing demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make 
an earnest appeal. SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS 
will be thankfully received at the Institution by ~ » 

JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary, 


35 Finsbury Square, E.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s List. 


ON TUESDAY NEN7. 
With 168 Diagrams, Medium Svo. Price One Guinea net. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


GARDEN PLANTS. 


By JOHN WEATHERS, F.R.H.S. 


Late Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Horticultural Lecturer to the Middlesex County Council, 
Formerly of the Roya! Gardens, Kew, Xc. 


THE SPECIAL FEATURES OF THIS BOOK ARE: 

1. It deals with all Garden Plants—Flowers, Ferns, Fruits, Vege- 
tables, Shrubs, and Trees—worth growing in the Open Air in 
the British Isles. 


2. Every species is described, and information is given as to the 
methods of cultivation and propagation. 
3. The species are arranged in their natural orders, anda full Index 


of English and Latin Names is given. 

4. Praccical Essays on the Life History of Plants and on the various 
gardening operations, illustrated where necessary. 

5. A Glossary of Botanical and Gardening Terms, illustrated where 
necessary. 

6. The Book contains 1,204 pp. medium Svo. and the price is only 
ONE GUINEA net. 


NEW ROMANCE BY A, W. MARCHMONT. 
IN THE NAME OF A WOMAN. 


By ArTHuR W. Marcunmont, 
Author of ** By Right of Sword,” ** A Dash for a Throne,” &c. 
With § Illustrations by D. MurRRAy SMITH. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [On Tuesday next. 


delightfully exciting novel.” —Guardian. 


Exceedingly interesting and thrilling.” — Hants Advertiser. 


SAMPLERS AND TAPESTRY EMBROI- 


DEREBSS. By Marces B. LL.B., Author of ** Japan 
and its Art,” ‘“*Greek Terra Cotta Statuettes.” Ac. Also 
THE STITCHERY OF THE SAME. By Mrs. 


Heap. Anil FOREIGN SAMPLERS. by Mrs. C. J. 
LONGMAN. With 30 Reproductions in Colours, and 40 Illus- 
trations in Monochrome. 4to. Two Guineas net. 

*.* The Edition is paid limited to 600 copies. 


THE SUCCESSORS oF ‘DRAKE. By JuLian 

Cornett, Author of ‘* Drake and the Tudor Navy,” &c. With 

4 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 12 Maps and Plans. S8vo. 21s. 

“Mr. Corbett's book is an extremely valuable addition to the history of the 

times, and is full of lucid information and of ripe judgment, marked equally by 

erudition and by the ability to group facts, and to give them their right proportion. 
The illustrations are good, and the volume should be widely read.” 

Army and Navy Gazette. 


ST. KILDA. By Norman Heatucote. With 80 
Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs of the People, 
Scenery and Birds, by the Author. 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 

“If Mr. Heathcote really wished to keep St. Kilda as a happy hunting-ground 

for shimself and his intrepid sister he should not have written such an attractive 

about it, and, above all, he should not have packed his book with alluring 
illustrations." — Daily Chronic ‘le. 


EDUCATION AND LIFE: Papers and Ad- 
dresses. By JAMEs H. BAKER, M.A., LL.D., President of the 
University of Colorado. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. [On Tucsday next. 


WORKS BY S. J. STONE, M.A. 
Late Vicar of All Hallows, City of London. 


THE KNIGHT OF INTERCESSION, and 


other Poems. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LAYS OF IONA, and other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 395. JANUARY 1901. 8vo. price 6s. 

[On Tuesday nex?. 
€. VELAZQUEZ. 
7. FICTION AND POLITICS. 


. THE CAUSES — AMERI- 
CAN CIVIL WA 


2. LANDSCAPE : SYMBOLIC, 8 THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
IMAGINATIVE, AC- CICERO. 
TUAL. 9. MADAME DU DEFFAND AND 

3. SOPHIA DOROTHEA. HER FRIENDS. 

4. THE EARLY HISTORY OF 10. THE SITUATION IN IRE- 
FOX-HUNTING. LAND. 

5s. RECENT APPRECIATIONS SOUTH AFRICAN 
OF OLIVER CROMWELL. TROUBLES. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
William Shakespeare (H. W. Mabie). New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 21s. net. 
FICTION. 
The Wastrel (Mary Angela Dickens). 
Good for Nothing (G. j. Whyte- Melville). 
History. 
Historical Series” :- Canada, 1760-1900 (Sir John G, 
; Western Civilisation (W. Cunningham), 4s. 6a. 3 


Hutchinson. 6s. 


Ward, Lock. 35. 6d. 


**Cambridge Hi 
Bourinot), 6s 


The French Monarchy, 1483-1789 (A. J. Grant. 2 vols.), 9s. 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 
Studies in Peerage and Family History (J. Horace Round). Constable, 


12s. 6d. net. 

The Destruction of Ancient Rome (Rodolfo Lanciani). 
The Macmillan Co. Sy». 6d. 

A History of Colonization (Henry C, Morris. 2 


New York: 
New York: 


vols. ). 


The Macmillan Co, 15s. net. 
ScHOooL Books. 
** Self Educator Series” :—Latin (W. A. Edward). Hodder and 


Stoughion. 2s. 
Second Laiin Reader, A (George B. Gardiner and Andrew Gardiner). 
Arnold. 15. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Fact and Fable in Psychology (Joseph Jastrow). 
$2.00. 
England’s Neglect of 
2s. 6d. net. 
Concentration (Arthur Lovell). Nichols. 2s. net. 
Metaphysica, Nora et Vetusta (Par S. S. Laurie. 
Deuxieme Edition anglaise par Georges Remacle). 
Decallonne-Liagre. 


Boston : Houghton, 


Science (Professor John Perry). Unwin. 


Traduite sur la 
Tournai ; 


Ethics of the Great French Rationalists (Charles T. Gorham). Watts 
and Co. Is. 
TRAVEL. 
Rumania in 1900 (G. Benzer, Covsul-General of Rumania). Asher. 


TOs. net. 
Spanish Highways and Byways (Katharine Lee Bates). 
The Macmillan Co. $y. 6d. net. 


New York: 


VERSE. 
Under Arms (Charles Doughty). Constable. 1s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Book of Peace, The (Pamela Tennant). | Chiswick Press. 65. net. 
Bridge Whist (C. J. Melrose). Gill. . Od. 
Catalogue of the Scarabs (belonging to ier ge Fraser). Quaritch. 10s. 


Chess Endings from Medern Master Play (Jacques Mieses). Rout. 
ledge. . 6d. 
Clubs, 1901 (Edited by E. C. Austen Leigh). Spottiswoode. 35. 6d. 


Dictionary of Quotations (Thomas B. Harbottle and Colonel Philip H. 


Dalbiac). Sonnenschein. 7s. 6d. 
Language of Handwriting, The (Richard Dimsdale Stocker). Sonnen- 
schein. 3s. 6d. net. 
NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SAT ‘URDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Ls & Lam & 
One Year ... ose 110 4 
Half Vear ... oe O88 8 
Quarter Year ev 8 OF 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

dn the went of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
Sormed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW 7s om sale at the following places abroad :— 
PARIS ...00.008eee00000+-1 he Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

«Messrs. boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la 

. Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 

«Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 


172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
BRUSSELS .......+- seeeees Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
BGRLIN W. H. Kihl, Jagerstrasse 73 
VIENNA co Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stetansplatz. 
Bupa-PESTH A. Lappert. 
ROME... Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
MADRID Libreria Gutenberg, Fiaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE ......-.Otto Keil, 457 Grande Kue de Péra. 
The Anglo-American Bookselling Dep6ét. 
New YORK ......-- 006 ... The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Bosron, Mass. (U.S.A.).. Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA .....- The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 


. The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West 


MonTREAL, Caxana_.... The Montreal News St. Steet. 


R. ANDERSON AND Co. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 
Heap Orrice: 14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
City Orrice: 15 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. 
Estimates and al! infor mation free of charge. Replies received. 
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Mr. JOHN MACQUEEN’S LIST. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth. 


Yhe First Edition having been exhausted, the Second Impression ts 
now én the Press, and will be Ready on Wednesday next. 


MADAME BOHEMIA. By Francis 


Newson. With Illustrations by Charlotte Harding. 

Daily News.—"...... We are sorry to have Madame Bohemia among such sordid 
scenes: she deserves a better fate..... The book is full of musical allusions and 
descriptions, but is more melodramatic than harmonious.” 

Daily Telegraph.—** Mr. Francis Neilson has chosen the pretty theme of a 
woman’s selfsacrifice for his first novel...... The theme is undeniably dramatic and 
forcible, and the novel gives unhackneyed sketches of types and personalities in 

* Bohemia.’” 


Globe.—** We have a story of literary and artistic life and character on the other 
side of ine Atlantic. The book should be studied.” 

Vorkshire Post.—** The book is well. x ritten, and the characters have an air of 
reality......should have a certain vogue 


THE FOX-WOMAN. By Joun Luruer 


Lonc. With apne on Japanese paper. 


The Lady.—"“...... Is a charming and original romance of modern Japan, written 
in a style that is not only peculiarly graceful in itself, but that entirely fits its sub- 
ject. 

Gentlewonan.—“ Seldom has contemporary fiction produced any thing —_ 
artistic and charming than Mr. John Luther Long's Le ne story ‘The Fo 
Woman’...... a most dainty and distinguished piece of work 

Literary World.—-“ For a long time we have not come across so sweet and yet so 
poignant a little story as this...... Mr. ong knows his Japan, and seems, too, to 
know the strange workings of the simple pagan Japanese mind......Mr. Long z has 
given usa sweet and utterly human little story...... of the scandal-loving society of a 
country village. 


ANTONY DELAVYVAL, LL.D. By 


GERALDINE Hopcson, Author of ** A Tragedy of Errors.” 


World.—* This is a story of more than average merit, and is thoroughly interest- 
ing. The literary perspective is particularly well managed, the treatment artistic, 
and the writing Gutinetly good.” 

Atheneum.—** Excellent workmanship distinguishes this volume, and renders it 
a decidedly pleasing story....... Her latest book is both clever and wholesome.” 

Literature.--** Miss Geraldine Hodgson is a lady who possesses distinct merit as 
a novelist....... Miss Hodgson shows much power of character-drawing, and she gives 
us, what is not common in fiction, an interesting background in her pictures.” 

Sfectator.— es: who like a quiet story will find much to their taste in 
‘Antony Delaval.’...... The book is carefully written. 


THE THIN RED LINE. 


ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


‘all Mail Gazette.—“...... It is an excellent book...... Major Arthur Griffiths 
writes quite frankly for a Jarge reading public which prefers its novels to be 
highly coloured and full of incident and excitement. 

Publishers’ Circular.—‘‘ Major Griffiths has never appeared to better advantage 
than in ‘ The Thin Red Line,’ which by reason of its intensity , picturesque surround- 
ings, and thrilling incidents will hold the reader enchained.” 


By Major 


THE BARON’S SONS. 


Jowal. 

Spectator. ~ ** A brilliant and enthralling romance...... Jékai dazzles one with his 
gorgeous invention, his genius of the unexpected, his vivid presentation of the 
characteristics of an impulsive and romantic race. 

Bookman. —“ This is certainly one of the best stories of the Hungarian novelist 
that has yet been given usin English.” 

A theneum,.— J6kai here again deals with a period, naturally attractive to his 
countrymen, with which he has successfully dealt more than once......the book is 
written ina sensational style so familiar to J6kai’s readers.” 


By Mavrus 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS. 
NOW READY. 


KRUGER’S SECRET SERVICE. By 


g Oxe Wuo Was In Ir. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Times.—“ ..... The book contains many interesting scraps of information 
and views about things .....the description of the state of Johannesburg. in the 
Raid week contains much that i is novel arid striking... -much of it equals the best 
part of Mr. Stephen Crane’s ‘ Red Badge of Courage. ” 

The Scotsman.—‘' This is an interesting and readable narrative...... there is no 
reason why a story so animated and so picturesque should not find an audience of 
its own.” 

The Saturday Review.—*......The volume affords a striking insight into the state 
of Johannesburg before the war...... reveals a plot of Dr. Leyds to dispose of 
Mr. Cecil Rhedes, and ends with the writer's participation as a volunteer in the 


ENGLAND EXPECTS — BUT!! 


Written by StronG Imperiauists. Price 2s. 6d. 


An exposure of the rottenness of the party system, and of the incompetence and 
deception existing in successive Governments. 

The Speaker.—“ It is an unsparing and, I think, a true criticism of the machinery 
of politics in this country. 

Manchester Guardian. —‘‘ This volume is exceedingly entertaining ; it is indeed, 
as its anonymous authors say, * Criticism with Gloves ’......it is frank, audacious, 
amusing, often savage, and it not ew hits the nail on the head.” 


JOHN MACQUEEN, 49 Rupert Street, W. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


CAMBRIDGE SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


Now Ready. With 11 Full-page Plates and Diagrams in the Text. 


A PRIMER OF ASTRONOMY. By Sir 


Ropert Batt, F.R.S., Lowndean Professor of Astronomy and Geometry ir 
the University of Cambridge. Fcap. 8vu. rs. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 


NEW VOLUME. 
THE BOOK OF DANIEL. Edited by the 
Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 


Oxford. 2s. 6d. net. — 
A new list of net prices of the Series will be sent on application. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 
General Editor—G. W. PROTHERO, Litt. D. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
AN ESSAY ON WESTERN CIVILISATION 


IN ITS ECONOMIC ASPECTS (Medizval and Modern Times). By 
W. Cunnincuam, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 3 Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE FRENCH MONARCHY, 1483-1789. 


By A. J. Grant, M.A., Professor of History in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With 4 Maps. 2 vols. crown Svo. 9s. 


CANADA UNDER BRITISH RULE, 1760- 


1900. By Sir J. G. Bovurinor, LL.D., K.C.M.G, With 8 Maps. Crown 
Svo. bs. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR 
SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 
General Editor—W. H. Woopwarb, Principal of University 
(Day) Training College, Liverpool. 

NEW VOLUMES. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By T. N. To cwsr, late Fellow of Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Professor of "znglish in the Owens College, Manchester. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 


For Queen's Scholarship Examination, December, 1901. 


THE OUTLINES OF 14HE GROWTH OF 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By Professor Woopwarp,* of University Col- 
lege, Liverpool. Based upon the same Author's “ History of the Expansion of 
the British Empire” ; will be published early in the year‘1go1. This has been 
prepared specially in View of the needs of Candidates a (Jueen’s Scholarships. 
With Maps and Tables. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


PITT PRESS ‘SHAKESPEARE FOR 
SCHOO 


NEW VOLUME. 
KING HENRY ¥. With Introduction, Notes, 
Glossary, and Index by A. W. Vertry, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. ts. 6d. 
Guardian.—* The school edition of the text.’ 


PITT PRESS SERIES Volumes. 


(Subjects for Cambridge Local Examinations, December, 1901.) 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part I. Edited by 


J. H. B. Masrerman, M.A. 2s, 


ENAULT.—LE CHIEN DU CAPITAINE. 


Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by M. ve G. VeRRALL, of Newnham 
College. 2s. 


FREYTAG.—DIE JOURNALISTEN. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by H. W. Eve, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College. 2s. 6d. 


HAUFF.—DER SCHEIK VON ALESSAN- 


DRIA UND SEINE SKLAVEN. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 
W. RiprmMann, M.2 2s. 6d. 

Educational Times.—‘‘ \ welcome addition to the dldmentary reading-books 
available for schools..... ail Mr. Rippmann’s name is sufficient guarantee for good 
editing.” 

Subject for Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, 1901. 


BACON..-THE NEW ATLANTIS Edited, 


with Intreduction and Notes, by G. C. M. Smirn, M.A., St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


Subject Jor London Matriculation, June, 1901. 


SALLUST. — CATILINE. Edited, with In- 


troduction and Notes, by W. C. Summers, Fellow of St. John’s College. 2s. 
Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


FIFTEEN STUDIES IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


Witha Selection of Worked and Unworked Examination Papers. By WALTER 
W. SNAILUD FP rofessional Associate of the Surveyors’ Institution. 
Sialeateaaten,- ‘The fifteen studies present in gradation form a very complete 
account of the principle of book-keeping. We have spent considerable time over 
this portion of the book, and can testity to the excellence of the style and the skill 
with which the facts are marshalled.” 


Complete Lists on Application. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Lantdian University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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12 January, 1901 


MR. UPCOTT GILL’S LIST, 


A History of Hand-Made Lace. By Mrs. E. Nevitt 
Jackson. With Supplementary Remarks by SIGNoR ERNESTO 
JESURUM. Enxquisitely Illustrated with numerous high-class 
Engravings of Old and Valuable Laces and their application to 
Dress as shown in Portraits and Monochrome and Sepia Plates of 
great beauty. In crown 4to., cloth gilt. price 18s. net, by 
post 19s. [ Just ready. 


The Book of Gardening: A Handbook of Horticul- 
ture. By well-known Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. 
Baker, Charles Bennett, H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles 
Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark, Trevor Monmouth, G. 
Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. Willis, and Alan Wynne. 
Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘*Home Gardening,” 
‘Insects Injurious to Fruit,” ‘* Popular, Bulb Culture,” Ke.) 
Very fully Illustrated. 1 vol. demy 8vo, about 1,200 pp., price 
16s. net, by post 16s. 9d 


Conjuring and Card Tricks, Book of. By Pror. R. 
KUNARD. Being ‘‘ The Book of Modern Conjuring ” and ‘* The 
Book of Card Tricks * bound in one vol. Cloth gilt, price 5s., 
by post §s. 4d. 


Old English Churches: Their Architecture, Furni- 
ture, Accessories, Decorations, Monuments, &c. By GEO. 
Ciincu, F.G.S. Magnificently Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
6s. 6d. net, by post 6s. gd. 


The Book of a Hundred Games. By Mary Waite. 
These Games are for Adults, and will be found extremely service- 
able for Social Entertainment. They are Clearly Explained, are 
Ingenious, Clever, Amusing, and Exceedingly Novel. In stitt 
boards, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 


British Dragonflies. Being an Exhaustive Treatise 
on our Native Odonata; Their Collection, Classification, and 

By W. J. Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated 
Illustrating 39 Species, exquisitely printed in 
In cloth 


Preservation. 
with 27 Plates, 
Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. 
gift, price 31s. 6d. net, by post 32s. 


Postage Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A 
Practical Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classifica- 
tion. Especially designed for the use of those commencing the 
Study. By W. A. S. Beautifully Illustrated. In 
2 vols., price 15s. net, by post 15s. 6d. (Vol. I., A-I; Vol. II. 
I-Z.) 


Pottery and Porcelain, English. A Guide for Col- 
lectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of Specimen 
Pieces and the Marks and Monograms used by the different 
Makers. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By the Kev. 
E. A. DowNnMAN. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. net, by post 


3s. 9d. 
Whist, Scientific: Its Whys and Wherefores. 


Wherein all Arbitrary Dicta of Authority are eliminated, the 
Reader being taken step by step through the Reasoning Operations 
upon which the Rules of Play are based. By C. J. MELROSE. 
With Illustrative Hands printed in Colour. In cloth gilt, price 
3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d 


Solo Whist. Its Whys and Wherefores. A Pro- 
gressive and Clear Method of Explanation and Illustration of the 
Game, and how to Play it Successfully. With Illustrative Hands 
printed in Colour. By C. J. MELROsE. In cloth gilt, price 
3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. 


Bridge: Its Whys and Wherefores. The Game 
taught by Aeason instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as 
** Scientific Whist ” and *‘ Solo Whist,” and by the same Author, 
C. J. MELROsE. With Illustrative Hands in Colours. In cloth 
gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d 


War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for 
Collectors, with some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By 
D. HAstTinGs IRwIN. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Beauti- 
fully ‘pon In cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. net, by post 
I2s. 10d. 


Sleight of Hand. A Practical Manual of Legerde- 


main for Amateurs and Others. New Edition, Revised and 


Enlarged. Illustrated. By E. Sacus. In cloth gilt, price 
6s. 6d., by post 6s. 1 
Library Manual, The. A Guide to the Formation of 


a Library, and the values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. 
SLATER, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly 
Enlarged. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. 10d. 


L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, W.C. 


London : 
6o 


NOW READY, 260 pages, demy 8vo. price Is. 6d. 


The Sick and of 
Wounded in 
South Africa. 


By Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS, M.P. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, London; 


Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
Sold by all Booksellers and at the Bookstalls. 


The Church Review. 


THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC WEEKLY. 
Estp. 1860. THURSDAYS. One Penny. 


CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE: 


THE BISHOP OF FOND DU LAC. 
VISCOUNT HALIFAX. | DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 
CANON T. T. CARTER. REV. G. R. PRYNNE, 
FATHER DOLLING. FATHER KELLY, 5S.S.M. 
MR. G. W. E. RUSSELL. | REV. S. BARING GOULD. 


The Best Medium for Small Advertisements. 
in each Issue. 


24 Words, One Shilling, Prepaid. 
30,000 READERS WEEKLY. 


Of all Newsagents and Stationers, or a livect from the Office for 6s. 6d. per 
annum, post frec. 
Manacer: Mr. J. LOW WARREN. 
11 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W. 


Hundreds 


OFFICE: 


BOYD'S COMMERCIAL GUIDE 
FOR CHINA AND THE FAR EAST. 


A Monthly Review of Trade. 
PUBLISHED AT SHANGHAI. 


“ps Journal reaches every Merchant, Storekeeper, 
and Dealer throughout all countries in the Far East, viz., 
China, Japan, Philippines, Straits Settlements, Java and Sumatra. 
This Journal reaches nearly 2,000 Eastern Traders, a large portion 
of which are not found in any Directories, and it should therefore be 
studied and made use of as an advertising medium by English firms 
and manufacturers. It has a larger circulation in these countries than 
any other similar Journal or Paper. 


All information obtainable ton the London Office, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


By the Author of *‘ The 


THE HIDDEN SCAR. 


By JOHN ROBE ADAMSON. 


592 pp. large crown 8vo. 6s. 


Young Gov’nor.” 


** This is a well-written novel. A feature is the admirable character drawing. It 
is a novel which can decidedly be recommended to lovers of a good love story.” 
Scotsman. 
“No reader may deny that he gets his money *s worth if he invests in the new 
story by the author of ‘ The Young Gov'nor. Adamson possesses the construc- 
tive faculty necessary to arrest the attention of the render, he has a pleasant humour, 
and draws his characters ably." —-Vewcastle Chronicle. 


SIMPKIN MARSHALL, HAMILTON, & CO., 
Stationers’ Hall Court. E.C 


UNA. 


A SONG OF ENGLAND IN THE YEAR NINETEEN HUNDRED 
By WILLIAM GERARD. $s. 6d. net. 


LTD., 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LIMITED. 
HE WALLACE COLLECTION.—Mr. CLAUDE 


PHILLIPS, the Keeper of the Wallace Gallery, is writing an important 
senes of Articles on the Artistic Treasures in that Gallery. The first article, with 
Illustrations after pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A., Greuze, Watteau. 
Fragonard, appears in the January go - the ART JOURNAL, price 1s. 6d, 
Publishing Office 26 Ivy Lane London. E.C 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.— WINTER 
EXHIBITION is now Open Daily from 9 a.m. to 6 .M. Admission, 1s. 
Catalogue, 6d. Season Ticket, 5s. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW 


PUBLISHED 


MONTHLY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


EDITED BY 
CECIL B. HARMSWORTH axn HILDEBRAND A. HARMSWORTH. 


The February issue (No. 1) will be published on January 24th, 
and contains the following articles :— 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. By the Epirors. 
THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP. <A Symposium by G. W. E. 


Justin McCartuy, Rk. W. Perks, M.P. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CABINET. By the 
EARL OF CREWE. 

THE L.C.C. THREE YEARS OF PROGRESSIVE WORK. 
By T. M’K1nnon-Woop, Ex-Chairman L.C.C. 

RUSKIN AND THE NEW LIBERALISM. By E. T. Cook. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
CHARLES Bart., M.P. 


Besides other interesting features. 


HALF-CROWN REVIEW 


Editorial Office 
Publishing Office ... 


By Sir | 


' THE POETRY OF MR. KIPLING. By Prof. Dowpen, 


LL.D., D.C.L. 


RUSSELL, Rev. GUINNESS RoGErs, D.D., Sir EpbWARD RUSSELL, A CLUB IN RUINS. By Max BEERBOHM. 


_ REGISTRATION REFORM: AN URGENT NECESSITY. 


By Kk. MAYNARD LEONARD. 


IN DEFENCE OF PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL. 
RANDAL ROBERTS. 


By M,. 


AN OBJECT LESSON FROM THE WEST INDIES. By 


Mayson M. BEETON. 
MR. F. CARRUTHERS GOULD AND HIS CARICATURES- 
By ARTHUR LAWRENCE. 


It is, in fact, a 


FOR ONE SHILLING. 


160 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 
33 & 34 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 


THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


EDITED BY 
CECIL B. HARMSWORTH ann HILDEBRAND A. HARMSWORTH. 


The February issue (No. 1) will be published on January 24th, 
and contains the following articles :— 


NOTES OF MONTH. By the Epirors. 


THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP. 
RUSSELL, Rev. GUINNESS RoGERs, D.D., Sir Epnwarb RUSSELL, 
Justin McCariiy, R. W. Perks, M.P. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CABINET. 
EARL or CREWE. 


By T. M’K1nnon-Woop, Ex-Chairman L.C.C. 
RUSKIN AND THE NEW LIBERALISM. By E. T. Cook. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. _ By Sir | 
CHARLES DILKE, Bart., M.P. | 


THE L.C.C. THREE YEARS OF PROGRESSIVE WORK. | 


Besides other interesting features. 


HALF-CROWN REVIEW 


A Symposium by G. W. E. | 
| A CLUB IN RUINS. By Max BEERBOHM. 


By the | 


THE POETRY OF MR. KIPLING. 
LL.D., D:C.L. 


By Prof. Dowven, 


REGISTRATION REFORM: AN URGENT NECESSITY. 
By R. MAYNARD LEONARD. 

IN DEFENCE OF PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL. By M. 
RANDAL ROBERTs. 

AN OBJECT LESSON FROM THE WEST INDIES. Bs 
Mayson M. BEETON. 

MR. F. CARRUTHERS GOULD AND HIS CARICATURES. 
By AktTHUR LAWRENCE. 


It is, in fact, a 


FOR ONE SHILLING. 


Editorial Office ... ... 
Publishing Office ... 


160 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 
33 & 34 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO,, 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 

AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BookmMEN, Lonvon.” Code: Uxicopr. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries | 


entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Ucual cash discounts. 


BUMPUS, Ltd., 350 OXFORD STREET, W. 


SPORTING MAGAZINE. 

A complete set of the above, from 1792 to 1870, in 156 vols., handsomely 
bound, containing many hunc red beautifully engraved plates. A large selection 
of Standard and Scarce Secondhand Books. 

LIBRARIES Purchased and Valued. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Threepence Discount in the Shilling allowed from the published price of 
nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, and Anmual Volumes. 
Catal gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed by return.— 
GILBERT and FIELD (only address), 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


THE BIJOU BIOGRAPHIES 


A New Series of authoritatively written, well printed, 
substantially and tastefulty bound (in cloth) handy 
Biographies and Appreciations of Leading Public Men. 
With Portraits. 

The volumes are, as the name of the series indicates, small. It is possible to carry 
them in the jacket pocket without the slightest inconvenience. 

They are, in printing, paper, and binding, equal in quality to any half-crown 

volume on the market. 

The price is Sixpence, but it is hoped that it will be at once recognised that the 
character of the volume wonld justify a charge of not less than double that amount. 


VOL. I. 


The Right Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, 
M.P. By ArtHur Wattace, Author of “ Lord Rosebery: His Words and 
His Works.” 

VOL. Il. 


LORD KITCHENER. By W. Francis AITKEN, 


Author of ** Baden-Powell : The Hero of Mafeking.” 


VOL. Ill. 
LORD ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR. By 


Ernest 


VOL. IV. 
MR. JOHN an M.P. By G. H. Knorr. 
V. wil! be 


LORD SALISBURY. By Epwarp SaLmon. 


Among the other volumes arranged for are :--Dr. W. G. Grace, Lord Rosebery, 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and Miss Marie Corelli. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


“Suc ccinct and candidly w ritten .will no doubt be popular.” —Vorning Pos 
** Interesting, informative, and ciev erly written. "—Saturday Review. 
“* Brief, readable, well informed. and neatly ap; pointed as it is, the little book 
cannot fail to prove welcome to many."— The Scotsi can. 
* Very welcome, and should be widely appreciated in many circles.” 
Liz erpoal ourt: 
“*Concisely written, clearly printed, and give just the facts that busy people e are 
anxious to know." —L/oyd’s Vews. 


HENRY J. DRANE, 
SALISBURY HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of c ruelty is earnestly invited. Com- 
plainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked “ Private.” 
COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
JOKRN COLAM, Secretary. 


105 Jermyn Street, St. James's, Londor. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1752 Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 


UNENDOWED. SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patrons—H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 

H.R.H THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 
President -~THE VISCOUNT PORT 
Treasurer-ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, 
Chairman of Committe—THE EARL OF HARBWICKE. 
Since the foundation of the Hospital 100,000 POOR WOMEN HAVE BEEN RELIEVED. 
t year 1,150 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 1,011 were attended 
at their own Homes. 
The necessary ANNUAL exceeds £4,500, while the 
Income is about £2,000 only. 
EXTENSION OF THE HOSPITAL. 
, To relieve the great pressure on the Hospital, and to meet the constantly-growing 
ds for , the Hospital has been enlarged and a new Nurses’ Home has 
= pocere! For these works upwards of £5,000 Is sTILL REQUIRED, towards 
which Contributions are earnestly solicited. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to both the General and the Building Funds will be thank- 
fully received by the Hospital Bankers, Messrs. Cocks, Binputrxu & Co., Charing 


Cross, S.W. ; or at the Hospital by 
ARTHUR WATTS |Secretary. 
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EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, SEASIDE. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. QUEEN'S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Robert Newman's Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Every Sunday Afternoon at 3. 30. 
E. F. Jacques, Hon. Sec. 


Tickets, 3s. to 6d. Admission Free. 
QUEEN'S (SMALL) HALL. 
CHEVALIER RLCITALS. 


MR. ALBERT CHEVALIER, 

MADAME LILIAN ELDEEF, MR. A. H. WEST. 
New Fantastic Operetta, “A CHRISTMAS NIGHT'S DREAM,” 
and Miscellaneous Programme. 

Daily at 3. Thursdays and Saturdays at 8.30. 

Tickets 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., RopertT Newman, Manager. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH’S 


ONLY HUMOROUS AND MUSICAL RECITAL 
(Under the direction of N. Vert) 
On THURSDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, at 3. 


Brinsmead Piano.—Tickets, 7s. ts., of usual Agents, and WHITE. 
HEAD, St. James's Hall.—N. ERT’ 6 Cork ‘Street, W. 


ORIENT LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above be calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, 2nd COLOMBO. 
Managers (F. GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
(| ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO./ Fenchurch Aven nue, London. 
For passage apply to the wy ob fi rm bat = Fenchurch Avenue, F.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cx des Charing Cross, S.W. 


Pp & COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
. - SERV ICES. 


FREQUENT SAIL INGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

. MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 

CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND 


& re) CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
e TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices,r22 Leaden- 
hail Street. E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Changery Lane, London, W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
4 on the minimum monthly balances, when not yA 
00. 


drawn below £1 


10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
g on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


Stocks and Shares purchased and sold jor customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Aanayger. 


Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address: BinkBECK, Lonpo~. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 

(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 

Head Office, 10 Ciement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 


Subscribed Capital ee as +» £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital .. ee £1,250,000 
Reserve Fund ee oe 41,200,000 


This Bank grants drafts on, and qnamave every description of bankin# business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Nata’, Czange River Colony, Transvaal, 
Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittanc-s made. Deposits received fer 


fixed periods. ‘l'erms on application. 
j. CHUMLEY, Lendon Manager. 


SOUTH METROPOLIFAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF /£80,oc0 THREE PER CENT. 
PERPETUAL DEBENITURE STOCK. 
Minimum Price £94 per cent. 


Ly dg tet IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is the inten- 


tion of the Direetors of this Company to <l! by Tender £80,000 Three per 

Cent. Perpetual Debenture Stock, in accordanc= with the provisions of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Acts 1882 and 1294 

Particulars of same, with form of Tender, can b= stained at this Office on appli- 
cation to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before Tuesday, the 
2and day of January, rgor. 

The stock will be allotted to the highest bidder-, ut mo Tender will be accepted 
at a lower price than at the rate of £94 money for cach £100 Debenture Stock. 

By Order, RANK BUSH, Secretary. 
Offices : Old Kent Road, london, E. 
2and December, 1900. 
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CHOOSING 


TYPEWRITER 


TO THOSE WHO HAVE NEVER CONSIDERED IT CAREFULLY, CHOOSING A TYPEWRITER MAY 
SEEM A VERY DIFFICULT MATTER, BECAUSE THERE ARE SO MANY DIFFERENT MAKES, 
EACH CLAIMING SPECIAL ADVANTAGES WHICH PLACE IT IN FRONT OF ALL RIVALS. 


Als a Fact it is quite a Simple Gfhing fo do. 


THE DESIRABLE QUALITIES IN A WRITING MACHINE ARE SOON ENUMERATED; 
LET US GO OVER ALL ONE WOULD LIKE TO GET iN A TYPEWRITER. 


© eg ege Visible Writing will be asked 
isibility for by all who have not by 
long practice got so used to 
working in the dark as to have acquired the 

habit which is second nature. 
In the Blickensderfer Machine the writing is in plain 
sight from the first word on the sheet to the last 

letter struck. 


e Perfect and, if possible, 

lignment permanent alignment, is 

avery desirable quality, 

as the ragged appearance of the work turned out 

by some machines after being a while in use is 

very unsightly. All good typewriters begin with 

perfect alignment, but in type-bar machines (and 

most of those on the market are of that class), 

it is lost with more or less rapidity. The type- 

wheel machinesalone have permanent alignment. 
The Blickensderfer is a type-wheel machine. 


e Perfect Inking is an essential feature. 

Inking Most machines ink through a ribbon. 

A ribbon involves special machinery 

for winding and unwinding, and it is expensive. 

Two type-bar machines ie directly on the 

paper, obtaining their ink from a r against 

which the type rests. The work of these two 

machines is always admired for the clean-cut 

appearance of each character; but the motion 

involved in the turning of the type requires extra 

joints in the bars, and that means extra weakness. 

The Blickensderfer alone gets a supply without either 

ribbon or pad. Aninked roller passes over the face 

of the type, and the necessary motion is got for all the 
letters by one single hinge joint. 


Interchangeable type is not absolutely 
[ ype necessary, but itis desirable. Very few 
machines can offer this advantage. 
In the Blickensderfer the type can be changed in less 
than a minute. 


A Powerful Stroke for manifolding 
Stroke through carbons and for stencil- 

cutting fs for most business men 

an essential feature. 
The Blickensderfer is the only wheel machine which is 
also a good manifolder. Four to eight carbon copies 
are easily taken, and with Japanese paper and the 
Blickensderfer Gossamer carbons, sixteen copies can 
be got. Asa stencil cutter it is unsurpassed. 


e Facility for cleaning is essen- 
leaning tial, for a machine with dirty 
type never does good work. 
In most machines cleaning is a long and tedious 
operation. 
In the Blickensderfer the type can be perfectly cleaned 
in two minutes and without soiling the fingers. 


Writing on Ruled 
uled aper Paper is in many 
offices frequently 
necessary, and where invoices are typewritten 
it is a daily requirement. 

The Blickensderfer is the ONLY machine which can 

be adjusted to write on lines ruled to anyxvidth. 
more valuable to some people 


igh 
Weig than to others. Most°of the 


machines weigh from 16 to 28 Ibs. 


The Blickensderfers weigh from 6 lbs. without case to 
14 with case, the last being the big Brief size 
machine. 


Price is to be considered, but it is neces- 
ost sarily subordinate to getting a good 
instrument. 


The Blickensderfers range in price from £8 8s. to 
£12 12s. cash, with an added charge when booked. 


Portability is a feature much 


a Silent is what the ideal typewriter 

o1S8eE will be, but it has not been discovered 

yet. All on the market make noise; 

some more, some less. No buyer who hears 

more than one needs any guidance in choosing 
which is quietest. 


All the points enumerated above can be judged by the 
most inexperienced buyer. On the two following, 
and on THESE TWO ONLY, is the advice of 


others desirable. 
have a new machine to 


Durability 
Simplicity 


These are questions put by every prudent buyer, and 
they can only be answered by those who have used 
the machine under consideration, whatever it is, no 
matter what interested sellers may say. 


Will it last or shall I 


THE SALES OF BLICKENSDERFER MACHINES IN THE FEW YEARS 
THEY HAVE BEEN ON THE MARKET HAVE RUN TO NEARLY 


60,000 


REFERENCES CAN BE GIVEN TO USERS ALL OVER THE KINGDOM. 


Ghe BLICKENSDERFER Gypewriter @o., 


: 9 CHEAPSIDE. 


West End: 195, Oxford Street. 


REWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Also in LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NOTTINGHAM, BIRMINGHAM, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, &c, 


SEND FOR LIST 60, WHICH WILL TELL’ YOU ALL A*)UT “ BLICKENSDERFERS.” 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
BOOKS FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS (1901-1902). 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 1901-2. 
MATRICULATION, JUNE, 1901. 
Sallust.—Cariuixa. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

Sy Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Edited by C. Menivace, 


Sallust.—Caritina. 
D.D. 2s. 

Sallust.—Betiem 
Cook, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

English Grammar Past and Present. By J.C. 
NESFIELD, M.A. 4s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net. Spe- 
cially adapted to the requirements of candidates for 
Matriculation. 

A Short History of Eagieh Literature. Ly 
Professor G. 8s. 

Elementary General By A. T. 
mons, B.Sc., and M. Jones, B.Sc. 3s. 6d- 
(Adapted to the London Matriculation Course.) 


MATRICULATION, JANUARY, 1902. 
lorace.—Oprs. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s, 6d. 

Arotocy, Crrro, and 
Translated by F. J. Cuurcn. 2s. 6d. net. 

Piate.- Criro and Puarpo (Chs. 57 to end). Edited 
by C. H. Keene, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


MATRICULATION, JUNE, 1902. 
Cicero.— De Sexecrute. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By E. S. SuuckpurGH, M.A. 1s. 
Buripiées. pea. With Notes and Vocabulary: 
By Rev. M. A. Bayrietp, M.A. ts, 6d. Edited 
by A. W. Verratt, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 


Edited by A. M. 


CAMBRIDCE HICHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 
Fune and December, 1901, and Fue, 1902. 


Spenser.—Farkir Qveexe. Book I. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By H. M. Percivat, M.A. 
3S. sewed, 2s. 6d. (June, 1901. 

Bacon.—THre New Arcantis. With Introduction 
and Notes. By A. T. Fiux. 1s. |/une, 1901. 

Shakespeare. —Coriotaxus. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DeiGutox. 2s. 6d.: sewed, 
2s. |/une, 1901. 

Maceerii. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. DEIGHTON. 1s. god. [/ une, 1902. 

Lost. Books III. and IV- 
With Introduction and Notes. By M. MacMiLLan, 
B.A. 1s. 3d. each ; sewed, 1s. each. [/ume, 1902. 

Bunyan.—THe Procress. With Intro- 
duction and Notes, ty J. Morrisox, M.A, 
1s. od. sewed, 1s, 6d. Lune, 1922. 

Walton’s Lives and Complete Angler. — 
Edited by . Pottarp, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

[/une, 1902. 

Milton, — Porricat Works. Edited by D. Masson. 
3s. 6d. (June, 1902. 

Dryden. —Porrica, Works. Edited by W. D. 
Curistir. 3s. 6d. [/une, 1902. 

Historical Outlines of Eagtich Accidence. 
ty Rev. Morris, LL.D. Revised by L. 
Kettner, Ph.D., and H. M.A. 6s. 

The of English Language. Ly 

Emerson, Ph.D. 6s. net. 

A “Primer of Chaucer. By A. W. Portarn, 
Is. 

English Prose Selections. by Sir H. Craik, 

Vols. 1.-1V., 7s. 6d. each. Vol. V., 8s. 6d. 

The English Poets. Edited by T. H. Warn, M.A. 

+» 6d. each Vol. 8s. 6d. 


A Shakespearean Grammar.—by Rev. E. A. 
6s. 


Ansorr, D. 

Horace. III. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. | June, 1901. 
Cicero.—P Mania, Edited by A. S. 

Wirkins, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 


| June and December, 1901, / une 1902. 
Lucretius.—Books I. to III. Edited by J. H. 
Lee, MgA.. 3s. 6d. 
rember. 1901, June, 1902. 
Demosthenes. De Corona. Edited by B. Deaxe. 
Revised by E. S. SuuckpurGu, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
| June, 1901. 
Thueyéides.—B ook IV. Edited by C. E. Graves, 
6d. (December, 1901, June, 1902. 
BovurGceots GENTILHOMME. 1s. 6d. 
L’Avarr. 1s. Edited by L. M. Moriarty, B.A. 
1901. 
Edited by G. E. Fasxacur. 
| December, 1901, June, 1902. 
Corneilie. Crp. Edited by G. E. Fasxacut, 
/une, 1901. 
Goethe. —Ipnicenie. Edited by H. B. Correritt, 
3s. Edited by C. A. EcGert, Ph.D. 3s. 6d 
{ June. 
HerRMANN UND DorotHea. Edited 
Harrietp. 3s. 6d. (December, 1901, / une, 
Lessing.—NarHan ver Weise. Edited by G. O. 


Le MiIsANTHROPE. 


CURME. 38. [/ une, 1901. 
Schiller.—Makia Srvarr. Edited by C. SHELDON, 
Litt.D. 2s. 6d. | December, 1901, / une, 1902. 
Grillparzer.—Sarruo. Edited by W. Rirpmayxy. 
3. (December, 1901, June, 1902. 


Caesar.—Gatiic War. 


CAMBRIDCE LOCAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS, 1901. 


The Gospel according to St. Matthew.—Tue 
Greek Text. With Introduction and Notes. By 
Rev. A. SLOMAN. 2s. 

The Acts of the Apostles. - AUTHORISED VERSION. 

ith Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. 
A. S. M.A. 2s. 6d. 

THe Greek Text. With Notes. 
PaGeE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Defoe. — Ropinson Edited by H. 
KINGSLEY. 2s. 6d. (Preliminary. 

Seott.—Lavy or THe Last Minstret. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By G. H. Stuart, M.A., and 
E. H. Extiott, B.A. 2s. (Junior. 

Shakespeare.—Henry V. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DeiGuTon. 1s. od. 

|/unior and Senior. 

Spenser.—Farric QuEENE. Book I. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By H. M. Percivat, M.A. 
3s. Sewed, 2s. 6d. [Senior. 

Book VII. With Notes 

By Rev. J. Boxp, M.A., and 

S. M.A. 1s. 6d. 

(Preliminary and Junior. 

Cicero.—Catitixne Orartions. Edited by A. S. 
Wirkins, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. (Junior and Senior. 

Virgil. Book IX. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. Sternenson, M.A. 
1s. 6d. |/unior and Senior. 

Horace.—Oves. Book III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

[ Senior. 

Livy.—B took I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. H. M. STerHENsoN, M.A. 1s. 6d. [Senior. 

Nenos.—Grerx Lives (containing Lives of Aristides, 
Cimon, Miltiades, Pausanias, Themistocles). With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By H. Witkinson, M.A. 


By T. E. 


CRUSOE. 


and Vocabulary. 
Rev. A. 


1s. 6d. (Preliminary. 
Thucydides. Book VI. Edited by E. C. Mar- 
CHANT, M.A. 3s. 6d. [Senior. 
Thucydides. Books VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. 
P. Frost, M.A. 3s. 6d. (Senior. 
Plato.—Criro AND Edited by 
KEENE, M.A, 2s. 6d. [Senior. 


‘anp MeNexeNvs. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By_C. E. Graves, M.A. 
ts. 6d. [| Senior. 

Plato.— Evtuvrnro, Arotocy, Crito, AND PHAEDo. 
Translated by F. J. CHurcH. 2s. 6d. net. 

| Senior. 

Xenophon.—Awxanasis. Book VI. With Notes and 

Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. ts. 6d. 
Junior. 

Moliére.—Les Pricievses Ripvicutrs. Edited by 

G. E. Fasnacur. 1s. (Senior. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
1901. 


The Gospel according to St. Matthew.—Tie 
Greek Text. With Introduction and Notes. By 
Rev. A. SLoman, M.A. 2s. 6d 

The Acts of the Apectios.—! AuTHoRISED Ver- 
sion. With Notes. E. Pace, M.A., and 
Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, A A. 2s. 6d. 

Tue Greek Texr. With Notes. 
PaGE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Poems of England.—A Serecrion or 
Patriotic Portrry. With Notes. By H. B. 
GeorGeE, M.A., and A. SipGwick, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Shakespeare.— Henry V. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. Deicuron. 1s. 

MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


By T. E. 


With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DeiGuron. 1s. gd. 

Byron.— Cuitpe Harown’s 
by Prof. E. E. Morris. Cantos III. and IV. 
1s. od. 

Caesar.—Gatiic War. Book VI. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. Cotneck, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Virgil.—Arneiv. Book I. With Notes and Voca- 
bulary. By Rev. A. S. M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Berass.—Coes. Book IV. With Notes and Voca- 
bulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. Edited 
by the same. 2s. 

EpistLes AND Ars{Poerica. Edited by A. S. 
Wickins, Litt.D. 5s. 

Livy.—Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
M. ALForp. 1s. éd. 

Caesar.—Tue War. By Rev. Joun Bonn, 
M.A., and Rev. A. S. M.A. 4s. 6d. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. Book IV. by 
Ciement Bryans, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book V. By 
C. Corseck, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book VI. By C. 
Co.peck, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Xenophon.—Ananasis. Book II. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. Warroxe, M.A. 
1s. 6d 

Euripides.—Atcestis. With Notes and Voca- 
bulary. By Rev. M. A. Bayrietp, M.A. ts. 6d. 

Xenophon.—Awnasasis. With Notes and Voca- 
bulary. « Book I. Rev. A. S. Wacproce, M.A, 
1s. 6d. Book I. With Exercises by E. A. WELLS, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Thucydides.—Book VII. Edited by E. C. 
MARCHANT, M.A, 3s. 6d. 


| 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDCE SCHOOLS 
EXAMINATION, 1901. 


Burke.—REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
tion. With Introduction and Notes. By ; 
Secsy, M.A. 5s. 

Chaucer.—Works. Edited by A. W. 
M.A. Globe Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Shakespeare.—THe Mercuant or VENICE. With 
Introduction and Notes. By K. DeiGuTon. 1s. 9d. 

HamLet. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 

Kingsley.—Westwarp Ho. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. and 
2s. 6d. ; 8vo. sewed, 1s. 

Spenser.—Tue Faerie Queene. Book I. With 
Introduction and Notes. By H. M. Percivat, 
M.A. 3s. ; sewed, 2s. 

Cicero.—Pro Roscio Amerino. Edited by E. H. 
Donkin, M.A. 2s, 

THe Catitine Orations. Edited by A. S.. 
Wirkiss, Litt.D. 2s. 6d 

Tue Opes anv Erovgs. By T. E. Pace, 

Terence.— Havuton Timorumenos. Edited by 
E.S. SHucksurGcu, M.A. as. 6d. ; with Transla- 
tion, 3s. 6d. 

AvELPHOE. Edited by S. G. AsHmMorE. 3s. 6d. 

Tacitus.—Hisrories. Edited by A. D. Gop.ey, 
M.A, Books 1. and II. 3s. 6d. Books III. and 
IV. 3s. 6d. 

Virgil.—ArENeID. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
Book X. By S. G. Owen, M.A. 1s. 6d. Books. 
XI. and XII. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. each. 

Sallust.—Caritixe. With Notes and Vocabulary 
By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 1s. 6d. Edited by 
C. Merivace, D.D. 2s. Edited by A. M. Cook, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Edited by A. O. Prickarp, 


2s. 
Edited by A. R. F. 
Edited by 


Hys.or, M.A. 2s. 

Homer.—Itap. Books XIII.-XXIV. 

W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. BayFiecp, 
M.A. 6s, 

In1ap. Books I., IX., XI., and XVI. to XXIV. 
Edited by J. H. Prarr, M.A., and W. Lear,, 
Litt.D. 5s. 

Byrtgides.— Avcestis. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rev. M. A. Bayriecp, M.A. 1s, 6d. 
Edited by M. L, Earte, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

Thueydides.—Book VI. Edited by E. C. Mar-- 
CHANT, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Books VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frosr, 
M.A, 3s. 6d. 
. FASNACHT. 15s. 6d. 

Le Edited by G. E. Fasnacur. 
1s. 

Voltaire.—Cuartes XII. Edited by G. E. Fas- 
NACHT. 3S. 6d. 

Mérimée.—Cotomna. Edited by G. E. Fasnacur. 
2s. 

Goethe. —Ecmonr. 
38. 


Edited by 


Edited by S. Primer, Ph Du 


COLLECE OF PRECEPTORS’ 
EXAMINATIONS. 
Fuly and December, 1901. 


Shakespeare.—Henry V. With Introduction andi 
Notes. By K. De1GuTon. 1s. gd. 

Poems of Ergland.—A Se.ection or 
Parriotic Poetry. With Notes by H. B. GeorGE, 
M.A., and A. SipGwick, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Garis War. Book VI. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. Corweck, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rev. A, S. Watrore, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

0 .—Opes. Book IV. With Notes and 

— By T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. Edited’ 
by the same. 2s. 

Livy.—Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
M. Acrorp. 1s. 6d. 

Phaedrus.—Fastes. With Notes and Vocabulary 
By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 1s. 6d. Setect 
Fas.es. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
A. S. WaLro.e, M.A. 1s. 6d 

.—Books I. and II. With Notes an 

By W. Wexcu, M.A., and C, G. 

DurFigep, M.A. ts. 6d. 
.— ALcesTis.—With Notes and Vocabu- 

Rev. M. A. Bayrretp, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Edited by M. L. Earte. 3s. 6d. 

Xenophon.—Anazasis. Book II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WaLpotg, M.A. 
1s. 6d. 

The Gospel according to St. Matthew.—Tue 
Greek Text. Wi Introduction and Notes. 
By Rev. A. SLOMAN, NL. A. 2s. 6d 

The Acts of the Apestios. With Introduction: 
and Notes. B E. Page, M.A., and Rev. 
A. S. WaLProLe, M. 2s, 6d. 
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